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CHAPTER XIII. (Continued.) 


Howarp immediately delivered his master’s in- 
structions to de Foix. 

“ What's the matter ?” asked he, as he jumped off 
his box, and placed his horses under the charge of 
an aborigine, who was standing gaping by. ‘‘ What's 
the meaning of this mob of people ?” 

“I know not,” Howard replied, busying himself 
with the ropes he-had brought. 

“ What's amiss, Jacko, my lad?” inquired the 
merchant's coachman, addressing the half-naked 
aborigine. 

“ Dunno "zactly, sir ;” replied the black, “tink a 
big ship gone to de debbel, and all de vipple in her 
gone to de debbel tuo.” 


“Eh? what, old darkey ?” 

“ Yes, sar, me sure it’s all true!” 

“ What's all true?” 

“ Last night de debbel send his breath thick over 
de water; de big ship lose her way—not see de 
light-house—come bang upon dese cussed reefs, and 
goes to smash amongst de breakers.” 

“ Howard, come here,” said de Fuix. 
understand half this fellow says.” 

“ We have no time to talk with him, de Foix,” 
Howard replied. “ Mr. Demestre wished us to follow 
him without a moment’s delay.” 

“ All right,” returned his companion. ‘ I’m quite 
ready to attend you, Howard. Take care of the 
horses, Jacko,” he added, addressing the black. 

Jacko grinned by way of reply, and de Foix and 
Howard Bolding at once hastened after the mer- 
chant, whom they found leaning over a cliff, watching 
with others the soul-appalling scene below. 

Mr. Demestre turned round at the approach of his 
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IFRILOUS DESCENT OF TOM DE FOLX, 


Howard's face suddenly changed colour. 

“TI beg pardon, sir,” he said, tremulously, and 
with a questioning, half-scared look. 

“ There has been a wreck here, Bolding, a terri- 
ble wreck,” the merchant returned. 

“A wreck, sir!” exclaimed Howard, all his blood 
seeming suddenly te stagnate in his veins. 

De Foix, who had heard the merchant's words, 
here pulled off his hat, and wiped his heaied brow, 
upon which big drops of terror were already starting. 

“ We can learn nothing whatever about her,” 
proceeded Mr. Demestre, “ for every soul on board 
has perished ; but we suppose that she was a pas- 
senger ship from London, and ” 

Iiere Mr. Demestre paused, his own sufferings at 
this moment being far too keen to let him gaze un- 
moved into the young convict’s face, which had be- 
come convulsed with terror—with a terror the good 
merchant understood but too well. . 

Howard uttered no word, but staggered to the 
ede of the cliff, and leant over it. 
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De Foix followed him. 

* Great heaven, Richardson !” cried the merchant, 
as corpse after corpse was washed ashore, and then 
swept out again into the sea. ‘All this is too hore 
rible to look upon; yet I cannot remove my eyes 
from the scene ; despite myself, I am compelled still 
to gaze upon it!” 

Richardson shuddered, and covered his face with 
his clasped hands. 

“ There's that poor fellow Bolding—who's expect- 
ing the arrival of his wife—suffering just as much 
as I,” continued the thoughtful and feeling mer- 
chant. 

And as he spoke he cast a rapid glance at his 
Government servant, whose head was stretching 
over the precipitous cliff, under which, from time to 
time, fragments of the wreck and dead bodies were 
being tossed. 

The scene among the rocks was truly appalling : 
many a stout heart quailed and sickencd before it, 
and many a face turned from it in shuddering loath- 
ing, and horror. 

Several women, who had sailor husbands or sailor 
sons out at sca, were Lere assembled, with straining 
eyeballs and aching breasts, secking yet dreading to 
recognise the dead. 

Shrieks, mounus, and sobbing cries were heard all 
around; and many a faintiug form was carried away, 
while the sun shone brightly from the clear blue 
heavens, in which not even a tiny cloudict could be 

seen. 

Suddenly, upon the bosom of a big wave, a female 
form, half nude, was borne along, and then flung 
upon a shelving rock directly under the merchaut’s 
eyes. 

"Mr. Demestre started, and clutched his clerk’s 
shoulder. 

The woman's form was stretched at full length; 
but her features were concealed by her long streaming 
hair, which had fallen across her face like a dark 
mask. 

“ Look at that woman's beautiful hands and arms, 
Nichardson,” gasped the merchant, pointing to the 
body. “I know only one woman in the world who 
has hands and arms to compare with hers, and that 
woman is Mrs. Demestre.” 

Richardson looked at the merchant, and shivered. 

At this instant a big wave, crested with sparkling 
foam, came dancingalong. It kissed the rock once, 
twice, and thrice, then washed gently over it. 

The woman’s hair, over which the waters had 
just passed, was now swept off her face, and a long 
ery of terror and grief wes ringing through the 
air. 

“My wife, my wife!" shricked the merchant, 
flinging himsclf forward, frantically stretching out 
bis arms to the unconscious form beneath. “ The 
ropes, bolding,” he cried, starting up—* the ropcas, 
this instant!” 

“What would you do, sir?” asked the clerk, as 
Howard and de Poix produced the ropes. 

You shall see, Kichardson,” the merchant re- 
plied, as he rapidly passed one of the cords round 
his waist and under his arms. 

“ Your pardon, sir,” said de Foix. “ You are ex- 
cited—not master of your strength. Moreover, you 
are a valuable man ; / am nothing of the kind. Let 
me perform your errand, sir.” 

“You do not know what I’m wanting to do, de 
Foix.” 

“ You wish to secure and preserve the body, sir?” 

“TI wish to do more than that; I wish to seek 
among the rocks for my dead daughter,” Mr. De- 
mestre rejoined, with choked utterauce. 

“ Here, pass these cords about me, Lolding,” said 
de Foix, at once divestiug himself of his coat, and 
winding it about his waist, in order that the cords 
might not cut him. 

Howard now assisted in preparing his companion 
to descend the steep and dizzy height. 

The cords were strong ; there was little fear of 
their giving way, even under the weight of the in- 
trepid de Foix. 

‘The ropes were arranged, and a score of stout 
hands were now attached to them; and de Foix, 
amid long shouts of admiration from the lookers-on, 
was gradually lowered over the side of the cliff. 

owerd was watching his friend, and helping to 
guide his descent. 

Mr. Demestre, supported by his clerk, was stand- 
ing apart, mute and motionless with grief and 
horror. 

De Foix was hanging in the afr, over the sharp 
crags and dangerous breakers. He felt no fear; on 
the contrary, the perils of his enterprise filled him 
with valour, and made him doubly daring ; for de 
Foix loved to run kazard, more especially when he 
could do good service by running it. 


Slowly, slowly he descended. At length his feet 
touched the slippery rock, and he was standing by 
the drowned woman, by the merchant’s dead wife. 

A heavy wave now dashed over the rock, and de 
Foix was drenched through and through by the 
leaping sprays. 

But he heeded not his state: he merely shook 
his dripping locks, and drew a long breath. 

Tho people were anxiously watching him from 
above. 

Oue ansteady step, and de Foix might lose his 
footing, or, perchance, another wave, larger than the 
last, might carry Mrs. Demestre’s body back into the 
sea. 

De Foix had not a moment to lose. 

Ho stooped ; passed his powerful arm around the 
woman's form, and raised it. 

‘There was a shout from above. 

De Foix flung the corpse across his brawny 
shoulder, and once more grasped the rope to which 
he was attached. 

“Pull steadily for the love of heaven!” cried 
Howard, directing his assistants. 

Higher and higher rose Tom de Foix and his life- 
less burden, while the rope stretched and quivered 
under its great tension. 

Howard Bolding’s brow was covered with large 
drops of sweat. What if the cord should snap 
asunder. 

Those momeuts were moments of agony to 
Howard. 

At length de Foix reached the summit of the cliff, 
and, relieved of his burden, scrambled into a place 
of safety, where he paused to take a minute’s rest 
before he again descended. 

Mr. Demestre approached his coachman, took his 
hand, and silently wrung it. 

There was a tear in the convict’s eye, but it was 
a tear of gratification, not of sorrow. 

“T shall not forget you, de Foix,” said the mer- 
chant, in an unsteady voice. 

The tear trickled adown Tom's cheek, and drop- 
ped upon Mr. Demestre’s hand. 

“Tfeaven bless you, de Foix!” proceeded the 
merchant; “though dead, you have given my dar- 
ling back to my arms; and, for that deed I call 
down heaven's blessings on your head.” 

“But there is still more for me todo,” observed 
de Foix. “Come, I am ready !” 

At this instant there arose a loud ery from those 
stationed at a distant part of the cliff, and imme- 
diately many of the people rushed in that direction. 

lloward was near his friend. 

Two men had carried Mrs. Demestre’s body to 
the merchant’s carriage, in which they placed it. 

Mr. Demestre bore up manfully. 

“De Foix,” said Noward, with white, trembling 
lips. “ De Foix, suppose you should find my wile 
amongst those terrible breakers ?” 

“Tush, mou! this was the ship ‘ Wellington,’ 
which I remeniber sailed a fall week before the 
‘Sea Wolf” Your wife, you know, did not intend 
to leave London until we had sailed.” 

“True!” returned Howard, his mind somewhat 
relieved by the words of his friend. 

“ Well, then, why should you be nursing all these 
gloomy anticipations about her 2?” 

“T know not, de Foix; I have a horrible pre- 
sentiment which, strive as I will, I eannot shake 
off.” 

“ All folly, Bolding—absurd folly !” 

“De Foix,” said Howard, abruptly; ‘should 
you recognise my wife, were yon to see her?” 

Tom de Foix's face first became ruby red, then 
white as the sca foam. : 

“ Did you hear me, de Foix ?” 


“ You asked me whether I should Mrs. 
Howard Bolding were I to see her?” said'he. “I 
answer yer ; in twenty years hence, alive or dead /” 

Then Tom de Foix's hcad dropped on his breast, 
and he remained eilent. 

There was now @ great commotion at the end of 
the cliff, whither nearly everybody had rushed ; 
and four or five gentlemen, in much excitement, 
approached de Foix. 

“ Here's the man that will do it!” one of them 
cried, sudilenly stopping before the merchant's 
coachman. 

Mr. Demestre, who was standing by, wrapped in 
his own deep sorrows, looked up. 

“We want your man's assistance yonder,” said 
one of the gentlemen, addressing the merchant. 


“We can hear cries there amongst the crags, but 


we are not able to see any one.” 
‘Human cries?” asked the merchant, in a be- 


wildered manner. 


A sickly smile played about the coachman's fea- | rock, 
tures. 


“ What do you require me to do, gentlemen?” 
demanded Tom de Foix, suddenly starting up from 
his resti “I am ready and willing to do 
anything. 

“ You're a brave fellow,” said one of the gentle- 
men, speaking to de Fotx, 

there human life to be preserved, gentle- 
men 

“ Yes,” was the answer. 

to be lost,” observed 
om de ve permission, sir?” he 

heaven speed returned 
the merehant. ™ 

No sooner were those words uttered, than do 
Foix, followed by Howard, fleet as the wind, flew 
along the cliff to that point at which the people 
ha congregated in growing consternation and 

orror. 

The two convicts were received with a deafening 
shout of welcome. 

De Foix looked radiant, while Howard’s face still 
wore its saddest expression. 

Tom de Foix paused, and held up his hand to 
the throng, which was pressing round him in 
curiosity and wonder. 

“Hush!” he said, in one of his old commanding 
tpnes; and instantly every tongue was still, and 
every voice hushed. 

Tom do Foix then bent over the cliff, aud listened 
for some time. 

His strained ears could catch no sound, save 
that of the roaring breakers beneath. 

Trumpetwise, he now put his hauds to his mouth, 
and gave a peculiar and shrill ery. 

It was answered by another from an iuvisible 
quarter. 

“ Enough !” said de Foix, “I am ready.” 

“Let me go this time,” whispered Howard, in 
his companion’s ear. 

“No, no, Bolding,” replied de Foix, “I dare risk 
my neck, d’ye see, because there’s no woman or 
child that cares to cling about it. You might 
miss me, lad; but, save yourself, there are nono 
who would mourn for Tom de Foix. Hold on 
when you hear me whistle,” he added. 

“ Aye, aye!” replied Howard. 

“Good-bye, then, for the present,” said do 
Foix. 

And as he spoke, he fearlessly flang himself over 
the edge of the cliff, and prepared to descend it, 

Howard, as before, guided the rope by which his 
friend was about to be lowered to the crags below. 

De Foix paused over the dizzy height in order to 
examine the spot upon which he was gviug to 
descend. 

The cliff, at this point, projected considerably : 
thus, many of the rocks and breakers below were 
hidden from his sight. 

Now Tom could swim likes fish; but the most 
expert swimmer in the world would have had a 
poor chance of saving his life amongst those peril- 
fraught waters. 

De Foix was descending steadily. His head 
was perfectly cool; and, though he was hanging 
‘twixt life and death, his thoughts were quite col- 
lected. 

Suddenly he put a silver whistle to his mouth— 
the whistle he had so oftem used on the road—and 
blew a shrill, long note. 

Howard understood the signal, and checked tho 


Folx's whistle was fut auswereé ty the 

echoes of the surrounding human voice 
ied to it by a prolonged “ 

arom de Foix glanced all around, from rock to 

but not a creature could ‘he sas. 

“ Hillihoa !” re the unseen ‘one. 

De Foix whistled again, and the rope was onco 
more gradually lowered. 

To those on the cliff above him, de Foix, thus 
suspended, looked like a fly hanging on a string. 

“ Hillihoa—hillihoa!” now echoed from cliff to 
aif. 

At this moment, Tom de Foix’s descent was fin- 
tercepte@ by a broad ledge of rock, u which, 
finding ® secure resting-place, he halted for a while. 

The voice now resounding was not a far distant 
one, and it was that of a man. 

De Foix listened for some time, ran his eyes 
searchingly around, but failed to discover the signs 
of any living creature. 

Yet the cries were still reverberating. 

Meanwhile, there being no longer a strain upon 
the rope, Howard and the men paused, and held it 
fast. 

De Foix glanced telow, where the waves were 


leaping and rushing with furi~* violence, then he 
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reviewed his position, and reflected how he should 
proceed. 

The ledge upon which he was standing extended 
to his right and left for some distance. He could 
easily crawl along that ledge, provided the cord to 
which he was attached were slackened, and the 
ledge continued to be wide enough for his purpose. 

At all events he would run the risk of its 
breadth, and all the dangers of the enterprise as 
well. 

So again do Foix placed the silver whistle to his 
lips, and again the rope was slackened. 

On his hands aud knees de Fvix now crawled 
along, draggivg the slackening cord after him; he 
never quaked, but pursued his dangerous way with 
a light and cheery spirit. 

At length he came to a place where the ledge, 
breaking its straight line, formed several downward 
steps. 

De Foix stopped to measure all the chances for 
and against Lis further progress. 

The rope would be of no possible avail to him 
were he to lose his footing now; so he must be 
doubly careful, for one false step might Lurl him 
into death and everlasting darkuess. 

Cautiously he descended the rugged steps; then 
reaching the spot where the ledge was again con- 
tinued, he once more pursued his way along it. 

All this while he was drawing closer and closer 
to the place whence the cries were proceeding. 

Presently he paused; he had turned au abrupt 
angle of the cliff, aud the whole scene was changed 
as if by magic; for a small inlet studded with rocks 
of various sizes presented itself to his view, aud 
Colonel Stackhouse, Annie, and Mrs. Potterslham 
were all revealed to his astonished gaze. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Now, although Colonel Stackhouse had been pre- 
sent at the highwayman’s trial, he failed to recog- 
nise him at this moment. But it was otherwise 
with Tom de Foix. At the first glance of the 
Colonel's face (haggard and changed though it was) 
he felt that he had scen it before; but in what place, 
or under what circumstances, he could not jusi then 
call to niiud. 

The rock upon which Mrs. Pottersham was 
perched was within de Foix'’s reach; a leap would 
briug him close to her. 

“Thank heaven, help is come at last!” said she, 
addressing dv Foix in her usual manner, aud as if 
she had known him for a score of years. 

Colonel Stackhouse waved his Land to de Foix. 

Colonel Stackhouse was far too well bred to in- 
terrupt a lady when she was speaking, and Mirs. 
Pottersham went on. 

“My good sir!” said she, with a hungry look, 
and eyeing de Foix from head to foot, * you Laven’t 
such a thing as a pinch of snuff about you, have 
you?” 

This was the old lady’s first inquiry amid all her 
troubles, amid all her surrounding dangers. 

De Foix leapt upon the rock, and was by her 
side. 

Mrs. Pottersham seized his hands, and shook them 
heartily. 

“ What a blessed deliverance you are to us all!” 
she said, at the moment forgetting her enmity to 
the Colonel. 

“ All!” repeated de Foix. ‘ How many of you 
are there, ma'am, and how did you preserve your- 
selves ?” 

‘“‘I wore a cork jacket,” she replied, simply ; 
“but I don’t know how the Colonel saved himself 
and the lady, I’m sure. I should think that he 
had the assistance of an old friend of his, or he 
never could have managed to buffet through these 
rough waters, or 4 

“The assistance of an old friend, madam ?” 
echoed de Foix, in amazement. 

“Yes, my good sir, the assistance of an old 
fricud!” returned she, sturdily; “the assistance of 
a certain gentleman whom vulgar people call the 
devil!” 

“The devil, madam?” repeated de Foix, 
puzzled accents. 

“ The devil, sir!” she rejoined, grimly. “ Have 
you a piuch of suuff about you?” she added, with a 
totally changed manner. 

De Foix started. He was beginning to think 
that the old lady was mad. 

She asked ayain for snuff. 

But de Foix had nune to give her, and 60 he told 
her. 

‘Let me get you ashore!” he safd; ‘‘and then 
you will be able to get lots of snuff!” 

‘‘T'd like to see her got away in safety before I 


budge from here myself!” she answered, jerking her 
head in the direction of the Colonel. 

“ Her ?—whom ?” asked de Foix, not clearly un- 
derstanding Mrs. Pottersham’s strange specch. 

“The poor girl whom that villain has saved, and 
got on yonder rock!” the old lady rejoined. 

“Villain! saved!” echoed de Foix. ‘ Oh, she’s 
crazed to a certainty !” he added, to himself. 

“Oh, it’s a story too long to tell you now!” re- 
turned the old lady. “I wish you could contrive 
to carry her away first!” she continued, earnestly. 
“T don't mind waiting here a little while longer. 
I'm begiuning to get used to the place, and have no 
doubt but in time I should learn to like it.” 

Meanwhile, the object of Mrs. Pottersham’s 
anxious solicitude was sitting with her face buried 
in her clasped hands, almost exhausted, and appa- 
rently wholly indifferent to everything around her. 
She had not once looked up at the new-comer; 
she cared little whether her life was preserved or 
otherwise; for, although so young, existence had 
become a wearisome burden to her, and she 
would fain have laid it down, and taken her 
eternal rest. 

“I must get you ashore first, ma’am!” said de 
Foix. “I cannot approach your friends from here. 
T shall have to descend upon them from the cliff 
acove.” 

Mrs. Pottersham, who did not exactly understand 
him, looked very uncasy. She did not like to lose 
sight of Mrs. Bolding. 

“Come, ma’am,” pursued de Foix; “ will you 
trust yourself with me ?” 

“ Yes,” returued she, promptly ; “that is, if she 
cannot be assisted first.” 

Colonel Stackhouse now called out to de Foix, 
asking when he and his companion might expect 
to be delivered from their perilous position. 

De Foix started at the Colonel’s accents. Where 
before had he heard them ? 

“In the course of an hour, sir, I will return for 
you and the lady.” 

At these words Annie suddenly uncovered her 
face, and sprang to her fect. 

No, no! it could not bo possible! Those con- 
fusing echoes, together with the noise of the surg- 
iug waves, had deceived her ears. 

“Dring some brandy !” shouted Colonel Stack- 
house. 

“T will, sir, provided I can procure any,” was 
de Foix’s reply. 

No, Annie was not deccived : it was de Foix him- 
self who had just spoken. 

She trembled violently ; surprise and joy had 
taken such sudden possession of her, that she felt 
ready to screain aloud, and dash herself into the 
waters. 

But she checked herself. She must be prudent. 

De Foix had escaped all the dangers of the sca, 
so, doubtiess, had her husband. . 

Yes, Howard was safe—she felt assured of that. 

How she longed to ask after him: a score of 
questions were hanging on her tongue, yet she dared 
not give utterance to one of them. 

Rut her heart was lighter, and astir with a hun- 
dred joyful anticipations. 

The only being she had to cling to would soon 
be near her—that is to say, she would soon in- 
habit with him the same land, breathe with him the 
same air, and to her that knowledge was content- 
ment—almost happiness. 

Culonel Stackhouse marked the changed expres- 
sion of her features, but guessed not the cause of 
such alteration: 

De Foix now proceeded to assist Mrs. Potter- 
sham from the rock to the before-mentioned ledge, 
along which he would have to conduct her. 

Mis. Pottersham had a clear head, and plenty of 
courage as well; but when she saw the hazardous 
way along which she would have to proceed upon 
her hands and knees, her spirit nearly failed 
her. 

“Tis a rough road fora lady !” de Foix observed, 
after giving her sundry iustructions respecting 
what she was to do, and what she was to avoid 
doing. 

“T hope the distance is not great,” she returned, 
with something very like a groan. “1 shall not be 
able to make my way quickly in this sort of 
fashion,” she added, beginning to crawl along the 
narrow ledge of the cliff. 

“Be silent, ma’am, and cautious!” warned de 
Foix, as he led the way. 

“Catch me ever running such risks as these 
again,” murmured she, half to herself. “If any 
more I go to sea, I'll give people leave to call 
Belinda Pottersham a fool, and that’s a title I never 
yet permitted any one to apply to my naw” 


“Do not look down,” said de Foix ; “the sight 
might unnerve you, or turn you dizzy.” 

“Never fear; I’m uncomfortable enough as {t is, 
and I’m not going to make myself more sv.“ 

De Foix smiled to himself. The old lady’s quaint 
speech suited his own peculiar temper, and he liked 
it. 

“Poor Mrs. Bolding never would have gone 
through all this, I'm sure,” pursued Mrs. Pottsr- 
sham. chattering against orders. 

De Foix paused abruptly. His heart seemed to 
stop its beatings, aud a deadly sickness scized him. 

Mrs, Bolding ! 

What Mrs. Bolding did she mean ? 

Te dared not ask just then ; he must suppress 
his curiosity for a time, until he had fortitude to 
listen to her answers. 

Yet it could not be Annfe Bolding, Howard's 
wife, to whom the old lady alluded: no, Annio 
had not sailed in the “Wellington,” but in some 
vessel that left the port after her. 

There would be no use in his questioning the old 
lady respecting this Mrs. Bolding of whom she had 
just made mention, so he would not trouble himself 
further about the matter. 

Of course there were more Mrs. Poldings in tho 
world than oue, then why should he thus alarm 
hin:seW at the mere sound of that name. 

Strange feeliugs were at work within de Foix’s 
breast, feelings he was endeavouring to crush cr 
put aside. 

lic wag loath to understand those feelings; nay, 
oftentimes he had absolutely refused to do so. 

They had now arrived at the place where the 
ledge broke its straight line and the steps in- 
tervened. 

Ilcre a difficulty presented itself to de Foix. 
How was he to get his companion over this spot, 
without Ler becoming giddy and losing her foot- 
ing. 

“Here is a most perilous place, ma’am,” he said, 
as he stopped, and turned round his head to her. 

“Goodness, help me!” she ejaculated, looking 
greatly scared. 

“ Tiere, ma’am,” he continued, passing behind him 
the rope, which was still attached to his body; 
“hold fast to this, and if you slp I shall either be 
able to assist you, or be forced to follow you.” 

“ Tollow me, indeed?” repeated Mrs. Pottersham, 
with characteristic bluntness. ‘There would be no 
satisfaction to me in such an attention on your 
part.” 

“Nor any to myself either, I should imagine,” 
rejoined he, in a careless, reckless tone. 

“Go on,” returned she, declining the rope; “ take 
care of yourself, good sir, and leave me to manage 
alone.” 

“You've a brave spirit,” he observed, glancing 
over his shoulder at the old lady. 

She made him no answer, but steadily followed 
him step by step. 

Presently he stopped and whistled. 

Mrs. Pottersham well nigh exhausted was close at 
hand. 

“What's that for, sir, for gracious’ sake ?” she 
asked, looking up at him in a questioning manner. 

“You must summon plenty of courage now!” he 
replied. “You will have need of all you can 
muster.” 

“ For what, sir?” she inquired. “We are not 
going to jump into the sea, and swim for our lives, 
eb ?” 


“What then ?” 

He raised her to her feet. 

“Do not look behind or beneath you; bet clasp 
me tightly and close your eyes.” 

She silently obeyed him. 

The rope was beginning to tighten. 

De Foix flung his arm around the brave old 
woman and firmly grasped the cord. 

“ Not a word, not a stir, as you value your ex- 
isteuce.” 

Mrs. Pottersham seemed scarcely to breathe. 

Amid the crowd, assembled on the top of the cliff 
to watch de Foix’s courageous and hazardous feat, 
there was now a dead silence: every one ‘hashed 
his voice, afraid to utter the least sound, lest such 
should reach the ears of de Foix or his companion 
in danger. 

Howard Bolding marked every quiver of the 
oor, praying for his friend’s safety. 

Upward, upward; nearer, and nearer, came de 
Toix aud his burden. 

]t was a living burden that he bore this time. 

Higher and highor he came. 

Those bending over the cliff turned sick, as they 
watche4 his terrfble ascent. 
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Mx Demestre was standing close to Howard] “ Between him and me there’s no love lost; and De Foix started violently. He had recognise 
Bulding. though I should be sorry to wish the death of any | his frieud's wife. 
“TI will trust myself to your care,” she said, with 


The merchant was much excited. 

‘Lhe form, borhe by the approaching de Foix, was 
tat of a female: was that female the merchant's 
d.ughter, alive and well? 

Mr. Demestre trembled, as he asked himself the 
question. 

Presently, de Foix’s foot was placed on the edge 
of the cliff; he staggered forward a few paces, and 
then dropped into Bolding’s arms. 

Mrs. Pottersham now opened her eyes, loosed her 
arms, and found her feet. 

Then a loud shout was raised, and everybody 
pressed forward to get a closer view of this man, 
who, within the space of an hour had twice wil- 
liugly risked his life without the faintest hope of 
auy guerdon for his pains. 

The shouts somewhat‘confused good Mrs. Potter- 
sham ; she did not quite comprehend whether they 
were for her or for de Foix, and consequently was 
in doubt whether or not it would be proper for her 
to acknowledge them. 

If Mrs. Pottersham presented a strange figure 
when she was looking her best, what sort of figure 
did she present at this moment, without her bonnet, 
with her grey locks scattered over her face, neck, 
and shoulders; her dress, drenched with sand and 
water, disordered and torn; her feet shoeless, her 
hands wounded and bleeding, and her face wearing 
the most rueful expression ever beheld. 

Mr. Demestre at once addressed her, at the same 
time taking her courteously by the hand. 

“ Thank heaven, and yonder brave man, you are 
quite safe, madam !” he said. 

Mrs. Pottersham had not sufficient command over 
cher voice to speak. She bad gone through a great 
deal of excitement during the last twenty-four 
hours, and she was just beginning to feel the effects 
of it all. 

She put her hand to her brow, and reeled back a 
few steps. 

“ Lean on my arm, madam,” said Mr. Demestre. 

“Thank you, no; not just yet; 1 want to speak 
to—to——” 

And Mrs. Pottersham pointed to de Foix, who 
was now surrounded by a dense crowd of people, 
rich and poor, who were overwhelmiug him with 
thanks and praise, which he received modestly and 
calmly, but with head proudly aloft, aud towering 
above them all. 

Mrs. Pottersham at once attempted to make her 
way towords her gallant preserver; but the people 
did not accord her any passage; they were again 
cheering de Foix; while hats, caps, and handker- 
chiefs were being waved in the air. 

Mrs. Pottersham was confounded by the noise; 
and moreover than that, was growing very faint. 
Nevertheless she persevered in thrusting her pas- 
sage through the crowd, and reached de Foix. 

The people now gave another shout, for Mrs. 
Pottersham had flung her arms about de Foix’s 
neck, and was holding him in a close embrace. 

“ Don’t be vexed because an old woman chooses 
to show her gratitude after a fashion of her own!” 
she cried, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
* Heaven bless you, good sir! Ah! won't your 
mother be proud of her son this day!” she added, 
very kindly. 

De Foix’s face flushed suddenly, and as suddenly 
went pale again. 

His mother be proud of him! Alas, alas! his 
childhood’s steps had never been tended by a mother’s 
watchful care, her voice had never hushed him to 
rest, never soothed him in sickness or in trouble; 
his oo eye had never once gazed upon her 
child 

But de Foix knew his unnatural parent, if she 
knew not him. Many atime in secret he had gazed 
upon her, until all his senses were fairly sickened 
with gazing, and his heart had grown sore from the 
wild feelings astir within it. 

Mrs. Pottersham had noted the sudden flush in 
de Foix’s face, and the extreme pallor that succeeded 
that flush, and she at once drew her own oonclu- 
sions respectings these signs. 

“You are overcome,” she said, with feeling, 
“and no wonder that you are so! It would be 
downright oruelty to expect you to go for her; and 
set what is to be done; she cannot be left yonder 
‘o perish of fright and starvation; she has already 
oulfered enough to kill a stronger woman, and I, 
would do much to prevent her from enduring 
hore.” 

“Tis the lady of whom you are speaking?” asked 
de Foix, rallying himself. 

“I shouldn't be speaking of the gentleman, I can 
tell you,” she answered in her usual brusque way. 


man, I should have been well pleased to know that 
he had gone to the bottom of the sea in the ill-fated 
‘ Wellington,’ instead of being still alive to perse- 
cute a poor and unprotected woman.” 

These words Mrs. Pottersham had uttered quickly, 
and in tones only loud enough to be heard by those 
persons immediately near her. 

Now Mr. Demestre, though just overtaken by 
an unexpected and huge calamity —a calamity 
which had brought him untold sorrow —did not 
permit his grief to overeome the generous feelings 
of his truly noble nature. His dead wife was lying 
in his carriage, while he was here, waiting to 
render assistance to those who might require it. 

“There are others on the rocks, escaped from 
the wreck—eh, Foix ?” said the merchant, at the 
conclusion of Mrs. Pottersham’s somewhat confused 
speech. 

“Yes, sir; a lady and gentleman.” 

“A lady and a rascal!” broke forth Mrs. Potter- 
sham, gorrectively. ‘A double distilled rascal,” 
she added, with great indignation. 

Mr. Demestre looked much astonished at the 
old lady’s vehemence, while de Foix smiled at her 
characteristic bluntness, and marvelled at her 
strongly demonstrated hatred against the man who 
had preserved the life of one who appeared to be 
most dear to her. 

“They must be rescued from their terrors, de 
Foix,” said the merchant. “ Are you equal to en- 
counter fresh fatigues, fresh hazards ?” 

“T will give you a hundred pounds for what you 
have already done for me,” said Mrs. Pottersham, 
addressing de Foix; “and I will present you with 
two additional hundred if you will but bring the 
lady in safety to my siie. Mind, I don’t offer you 
& penny on Colonel Stackhouse’s account; he must 
make his own bargain with you, for I'll have no- 
thing at all to do with him.” 

“Madam, I am ready to risk my worthless life, 
without seeking to be paid for that risk,” returned 
the convict, with the air of a king. ‘I am pre- 
pared to descend again, sir,” he added. sveaking to 
Mr. Demestre. “Come, Howard, my next essay 
must take place a little beyond this, for I do not 
think another woman could be found who would 
venture along the dangerous shelf beneath this 
cliff.” 

Saying these words, de Foix led the way, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Demestre, Mrs. Pottersham, and the 
swelling crowd. 

The merchant remonstrated with the old lady 
on the subject of thus overtaxing her nerves and 
her strength, at the same time recommending her 
to suffer herself to be conducted to the light-house, 
where she would be provided with necessary food, 
ablutions, and dry clothing; but she refused to 
listen to him, and even forgot to ask for the 
“pinch of snuff,” she had been so longing for. 

When de Foix reached the spot where Colonel 
Stackhouse and Mrs. Bolding were both -anxiously 
awaiting him, he at once plunged into the water, 
and waded through the surf to them. 

Annie was watching his approach with throbbing 
pulses. He was about to deliver her from the 
power of the hated Colonel Stackhouse, from a fate 
worse even than death itself, and her soul was over- 
flowing with gratitude and joy. 

In the Colonel’s mind there was at this mo- 
ment a strange mixture of feelings, all contending 
one with another—all distracting him. 

De Foix spoke ; standing at the foot of the rock, 
up to his waist in foaming waters. 

“ You will have to lower the lady into my arms 
sir,” he said, addressing the Colonel. 

Colonel Stackhouse made no reply. He looked 
irresolute. 

Mrs. Bolding kept her face averted from de Foix. 

“What are you going to do?” asked the Colonel. 
“T cannot understand by what means you intend 
to convey the lady ashore.” 

“By the same means I used to reach you,” was 
de Foix’s rejoinder. ‘None other could be em- 
ployed in your service, for you are aware that no 
boat could approach or live amongst these crags 
and breakers.” 

“It will be a terrible risk for the lady,” re- 
marked the Colonel, in hesitation. 

“Better to run every hazard than to remain 
here, sir.” 

“True, but will she have the courage to under- 
take the risk ?” 

“Let me answer for myself in this case, Colonel 
Stackhouse,” interposed Mrs. Bolding. 

And turning her face full upon de Foix, she sig- 
nificantly placed her finger on her lip. 


marked emphasis. “No matter for the danger; I 
fear none now.” 

“Jump then!” returned de Foix, opening wide 
his arms to receive her. 

Scarcely had he uttered the above words, when 
she leaped from the rock, and fell into his power- 
ful clasp. 

The Colonel had darted forward in order to re- 
strain her; but he was too late. De Foix, with 
Annie in his arms, was struggling back to the spot 
whence he was to make his ascent into safety. 

Owing to the position of the place, those from 
the top of the cliff could see nothing whatever of 
the scene that was passing below them: they 
obeyed de Foix’s whistle, and by that alone were 
their actions guided. 

Tom de Foix’s iron frame quivered under his 
precious burden, and his heart’s pulses throbbed 
with quickened and painful motion. 

He was risking his life for his friend’s wife; for 
the only woman on earth that had everinspired hie 
breast with a single thought of love! 

Yes, Tom de Foix, the somewhile highwayman, 
now @ convict, and banished for ever from his 
native land, loved with all the tenderness and de- 
votion of his noble nature Heward Bolding’s young 
wife. 

But de Foix would never breathe his secret to 
mortal ear; never willingly betray by sign or look 
the feelings that had so unwittingly stolen into his 
bosom ; for de Foix hated himself because of this 
affection, and with all his might sought to battle 
against it. 

De Foix, having reached the bank, placed his 
burden on her feet, and paused tothink upon his mode 
of procedure. Mrs. Bolding had not yet spoken 
to him. She could not longer restrain her tongue. 

“Howard! My husband—my dear, dear hus- 
band! Is he safe ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And well?” 

“As I myself, Mrs. Bolding,” returned de Foix. 
“How came you on board of the ill-fated‘ Welling- 
ton,’ and——” 

“T cannot answer any questions now, my story 
is too strange, and too long to recount at present. 
But, thank heaven, my trials are all over now, and 
the past I will remember only as a painful dream !” 

De Foix surmised that Annie’s child was lost, so 
did not enquire about it. 

“Where is Howard, and how comes it that you 
are my deliverer ?” she asked. 

De Foix was thinking, and did not heed her 
question, which she repeated. 

“ Howard is near us, Mrs. Bolding,” he replied. 
“You will see him in a very few minutes.” 

“He is near me!” she exclaimed, olasping her 
hands together, her voice full of tremour, her lips 
twitching with strong emotion. 

De Foix had adjusted the cord once more about 
his body, and was preparing for his and Mrs. 
Bolding ascent together. 

“ Have you courage to venture with me?” he 
asked, pointing to the rope, and then above. 

“ Yes,” was her firm reply. 

“Tet me cover your eyes with my handker- 
chief.” 

She let him do so. 

“ This will answer two purposes,” he said, as he was 
securing the kerchief by a knot. “I do not wish 
Howard to see your face until he has been prepared 
to see it. Sudden mental shocks tend to damage 
the health of man,” he added, in a tone different 
his old, careless fashion. 

Saying which, he put his silver whistle to his 
lips, and blew it shrilly. 

De Foix’s signal was heard by those on the cliff 
above, and instantly responded to. 

He trembled now: not for his own safety, but 
for that of his charge. 

For she was the wife of his cherished friend ; the 
woman who lived secretly in the inmost core of his 
own heart; and she was dearer than all the world 
to Tom de Foix! 

Annie followed all her companion’s directions, 
and his arm was flung about her with an iron 
clasp. 

The cord tightened, quivered, and de Foix and 
Annie Bolding were raised together in the air. 

The convict breathed a prayer for their mutual 
safety, as higher, and higher, and higher they rose. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE heart can leap, flutter, sing and dance joyousl 
in the dark cage of the bosom. 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 

THE ROYAL ALBERT BRIDGE AT SALTASH. 
Amonc the many works of engineering skill brought to 
a successful issue by the late Sir I. Brunel, that of the 
Royal Albert Bridge at Saltash, is one deserving of 
special notice, and which forms the subject of our 
present illustration. 

The project of arailway through Cornwall to unite 
that distant western county in iron fellowship with the 
rest of England has had its discouraging and costly 
history. In 1844 the Cornwall Railway Company was 
formed, and in the excess of speculation, if not in the 
exuberance of capital, a rival scheme soon started upon 
the stage. The struggle was obstinate and expensive, 
and the result was the rejection by Parliament of both 
sets of plans. Eventually, after the expenditure by 
the Cornwall Company of no less a sum than 100,000/, 
it succeeded in passing its bill through both Houses, 
und on the 3rd of August, 1846, it received the Royal 
assent. 

Mr. Brunel was the engineer of the new line, which 
was to run down by St. Germans’ River, skirting the 
shore until it reached Saltash, and then to cross by a 
bridge to the opposite shore, and thus to reach the 
joint station at Plymouth. It was about this time that 
Mr. Stephenson completed his design for the Britannia 
bridge at the Menai Straits, and at the expense of 
about 600,000, executed the tubular bridge which 
has been so generally applauded. In 1848, the late 
Mr. William Glennie, the local engineer of the 
Cornwall line, under Mr. Brunel's direction, prepared 
an iron tube of 6 feet diameter to effect a practical 
boring of the mud and clay at the bottom of theriver, 
to ascertain what depth would be needful to reach the 
reck, and the possibility of building a centre pier by 
means of an iron cylinder, instead of the expensive 
mode of a pile coffer dam. The experiments were 


eminently successful, but owing to the impossibility of 
raising the necessary capital the works were suspended }. 


from the beginning of 1849 to 1852, when Mr. Brunel 
proceeded with his plans, and by the end of 1853 
completed them. The Saltash Bridge presented dif- 
ficulties which did not exist in the case of the Menai 
Bridge. In the centre of the Menai Straits nature had 
placed a rock rising above the surface of the water, but 
no such help was afforded in the Tamar—a depth of 85 
feet below high-water mark had to be sounded, and a 
space of 36 feet in diameter, on clay and mud, to be 
excavated, and the rock to be levelled into steps to 
place an artificial rock of sufficient magnitude and 
strength to receive the superstructure of 2,000 or 3,000 
tons of iron. But the natural difficulties attending 
this undertaking never shook the confidence of the 
engineer, or diminished the energy with which the 
works were prosecuted. <A very beautiful and appro- 
priate “ plant” was soon brought to the east side of 
the Tamar, and operations were then busily commenced. 
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THE ROYAL AI.BERT PRIDGE AT SALTASH. 


A water-tight tube, 36 feet in diameter, aud 95 feet 
long, constructed with air-tight chambers, and a cupola, 
about one-third from the bottom, was made ready for 
floating, and, to the surprise of the uninitiated, it was 
easily floated off from the work-shops, and by the 
simplest contrivance was k perpendicularly in the 
very spot, in the centre of the Tamar, where Mr. Brunel 
intended. This being done, the excavations for the 
purpose of securing the foundations for the central 
pier were commenced. The bed of the river was 
speedily removed, but an unexpected difficulty pre- 
sented itself from there being a fissure in the rock im- 
mediately under the cylinder, and it was necessary to 
stop this before any of the masonry could be carried 
on. This effected, the pier gradually rose, and to the 
gratification of those who had watched the proceedings 
with much interest, a strong granite column appeared 
above the tide, and it was soon announced that the 
first part of the undertaking was complete. In the 
meantime the tube and roadway progressed, combining 
the tubular and chain suspension principles, and instead 
of a massive structure like the Britannia, affording an 
iron tunnel for the trains, the roadway was suspended 
from the tube, the whole forming a light, elegant, and 
substantial structure at much less cost, and equal, if 
not superior, efficiency secured. 

The bridge altogether is about 2,200 feet, or nearly 
half-a-mile. The span of each of the openings, from 
the centre of one pier to the centre of the other, is 445 
feet ; the height of the centre pier, from its foundation 
in the bed of the river, 240 feet ; and the height of 
roadway above water-mark, 118 feet. The wl o'e is 
constructed of malleable iron plates strongly rivetted 
together. At the ends of the tubes, bed-plates and 
rollers allow of their free extension and contraction 
under varying temperatures—a provision that is highly 


essential. 


THE object of clothing is not to keep the cold out, 
but warmth in. 

An ELEcTRIC TELEGRAPH WITHOUT WIRES. 
periments are now in progress, both at Mont Vale- 
rien and Vincennes, says Galignani, for the pur- 
pose of testing a new system of electric telegraphy 
invented by M. Armant Douat, who, it is said, has 
found means to do away with electric wires altogether, 
and transmit despatches by the sole action of the earth. 
A zinc and a copper plate, bent in spindle-like shape, 
are buried in the ground, with their convexity turned 
in the direction in which the despatch is to be sent. If 
there be anything in this, it certainly excels the Dun- 
dee electro-telegrapher (now deceased), who sent a 
message across Portsmouth Harbour without any cross- 
ing wire, but by means of wires and plates on either 
side, extending at right angles to the line of direction 
across the harbour. This gentleman (Mr. Lindsay, if 
we mistake not), was confident that merely by means 
of plates, with wires extending for many miles on 
either side, a transatlantic telegraph might be made. 


THE HOME OF THE AUTHOR OF 
“WAVERLEY.” 
THE entrance-Hall at Abbotsford is not very large. but 
is beautiful, and tastefully hung with armour, antlers, 
weapons, and interesting relics from manylands. But 
after the guide pointed to a glass case, which contained 
the suit of clothes last worn by Sir Walter, I saw 
nothing beside in this apartment. These brought the 
picture of the grand old man, worn down and broken 
before his time, with wondrous vividness before me. 
I could see him as he tottered about his grounds, or 
sat in the shade of some favourite tree, with his faithful 
Willie Laidlaw—the great soul lightin his eye dimmed 
with deepening mists, and his gigantic genius shrunken 
into a babe’s bounded and bewildered capacity. I 
could see on his worn brow the troubled struggle of 
memory and thought, in his eyes the faint momentary 
gleaming of the old inspiration; but by the sweet, 
mournful smile of his wan lips, I could see—ah! no- 
thing more, for the real tears which rained from my 
eyes seemed to hide the unreal picture of my fancy. 
In the beautiful little study in which the great novelist 
wrote many of his works, I felt the air surcharged with 
the living magnetism of his genius. So near heseemed, 
so strangely recent his presence, so inevitable his 
speedy return, my mind grew bewildered, and my 
heart beat hurriedly and half expectantly. My very 
senses Obeyed the strong illusion of my excited ima- 
gination. I looked towards the door by which he used 
to enter. I listened, and spoke low, I dared not 
approach his writing-table and sit in his chair, for fear 
he might surprise me when he should come in. But, 
oh, how soon passed over my heart the chill returning 
wave of recollection, of reason! Gone, gone for ever 
—dust, dust, these twenty years! The library, drawing, 
and dining-rooms, are very elegant apartments, com- 
manding some charming views. There are several fine 


} pictures, by foreign artists, collected by Sir Walter; 


but of more interest to me were the family portraits. 
Of these there are two of the poet, taken in his early 
boyhood, wonderfully like those painted in his man- 
hood and old age. There is a handsome full-length 
likeness of the last Sir Walter, and several portraits of 
his sister, Mrs. Lockhart, whose eon is the present 
master of Abbotsford. Of all the weapons curious ard 
memorable in the armoury, of all the valuable relics. I 
was most moved by the sight of the pistols of Napoieon, 
Rob Roy’s gun, and thesword of Montrose.—A Northerr 
Tourist. 


Women WANTED.—Three-fifths of the adult white 
population of California are meu without wives. Fou~ 
out of every five white men are bachelors, and from 
necessity, for while there are 183,856 white men in 
the State, there are only 48,149 white women. Thus 
leaving 134,706 men without wives. Ladies of the 
East, do take sity on the men of the West.—American 
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MRS. MANSFIELD: 

OR THE UNWELCOME VISITOR. 
BY EMMA T. WILSON. 
“ FIANNAn! Alice! one of you run into the front room 
and sce if that cab stopped here, or at the next house. 
I thought it sounded as if it stopped here. It may be 
a visitor, and I am in my morning dress, and not 
fit to be seen,” exclaimed Mrs. Tracey, to her two 
Gaughters. 

Hannah and Alice were her only children. 

Mrs. Tracey was a fashionable lady, and she endea- 
gvoured to make her daughters like her. Hannah, the 
eldest, was the exact counterpart of her mother— hand- 
some, dashing, and fashionable; but Alice, although 
very pretty, and having such examples as her mother 
and sister always before her, kept herself free from 
love of show, and was a gentle, amiable, high-spirited 
girl Iwill say that Mr. Tracey was a plain, kind, 
sensible man; and now I have done with descrip- 
tion. 

Alice, who had run to the window, cried, “ Why, 
mamma, it is Mrs. Mansfield !” 

“Net that old Mrs. Mansfield who was here last 
year?” 

* Yes, it is, mamma. But why do you call her old? 
She used to be a great friend of yours before you were 
married.” 

“ Well, well, I suppose in reality she is no older 
than I am; but then she has seen a great deal of 
trouble, and always seems so very much older, I have 
got into the habit of calling her ‘ old.’” 

They had closed the folding-doors, and Mrs. Mans- 
field had been shown into the frontroom. When Mrs. 
Tracey and Hannah saluted Mrs. Mansfield, it was, 
‘* My dear Mrs. Mansfield, how do youdo? I amvery 
glad to see you.” 

Alice said, simply, but earnestly, “ How do you do, 
ma'am 

‘““Now, Jane,” proceeded Mrs. Tracey, ‘‘ you have 
come, I hope, to make me a long visit. I ahall be de- 
lighted to have you. You must make yourself perfectly 
at home, and do exactly in this house as if it were your 
own.’ 

“Perhaps, mamma,” suggested Alice, ‘* Mrs. Mans- 
ficld would like to go up stairs and take off her 
things, and lie down awhile, for she has been travelling 
all night.” 

The offer was kindly accepted, and Hannah went up 
stairs with her, and soon returned with the tidings 
that Mrs. Mansfield would try and sleep, as riding in 
the train had given her a violent headache; and she 
would like a cup of tea. 

“That is the beginning ; it will be get this, get that, 
and wait upon her from morning till night,” exclaimed 
Hannah, pettishly. 

“Don’t begin to complain yet, Hannah,” said Mrs. 
Tracey. ‘ You will have enough to complain of be- 
fore her visit is out. I shall tell Ann that she must do 
everything Mrs. Mansfield wishes her to,-even if she 
has to neglect her work,” 

“I pity her from the bottom of my heart,” sighed 
Alice, meaning Mrs. Mansfield; but Hannah thought 
she meant Ann, and replied, ‘So do I; but somebody 
must be a slave to her while she is here, and it is 
better that it should be Ann than myself.” 

The cup of tea was taken up to Mrs. Mansfield by 
Ann, the house-maid, a cross girl, who seemed not to 
take the slightest pleasure in anything, and did what 
she had to do in such an ill-humoured way, that she 
was thoroughly disliked; but she was strong, and so 
Mrs. Tracey kept her. When Mrs. Mansfield received 
the tea, she sighed to think that neither ITannah nor 
Alice could have brought it to her. Had Mrs. Tracey 
forgotten the days when they were girls together ? 
Many years had flown since they met, and time had 
laid on both his withering hand; but while Mrs. 
Tracey presented all the beautiful traits of a peaceful, 
happy decline into the vale of years, the countenance 
of Mrs. Mansfield was furrowed by the deep lines 
graven by sickness, sorrow, and care. She had been 
much more haudsome than Mrs. Eliza Tracey, in her 
girlish days, but trouble and sickness had dimmed that 
Deuuty without utterly destroying it. In one year she 
had lost her sister, her husband, and an only daughter, 
who "snd just reached her seventcenth year. She, it 
was said, had only enough money to support herself 
with care, and that she contrived to make the most of 
it by visiting among her friends. Who does not pity 
such a woman ? 

At dinner Mrs. Mansfield made her appearance, 
looking much refreshed by her little rest. Mr. Tracey 
seemed really glad to sce her, and was so kind and 
friendly that she felt that she was not wholly unwel- 
come. After dinner Mr. Tracey went to his club, 
the others all went to some place of amusement, Mrs. 
Tracey saying that an evening with only themselves 
must be very stupid for ‘ dear Jane,” who, neverthe- 
less, protested that she would rather stay and passa 
quict evening, and would really have been .nuch hap- 
pier let alone. 

The truth was, Mrs. Tracey dreaded an evening 
without some excitement. Poor Mrs. Mansfiela was 


voted ungrateful by Mrs. Tracey and Hannah for not 
appearing delighted with the entertainment. 

‘So it will always be, Hannah! I never knewa 
woman who had changed so. When she was first 
married she was very pleasant, and I used to have a 
great deal of pleasure in having her visit me,” said 
Mrs. Tracey. 

* But, mother, do you think you could be half so 
calm and kind as Mrs. Mansfield, if you were without 
arelation in this world, and had met with as much 
gricf as she has? Iam sure I should not; I think 
I should be very peevish and hateful,” said sweet 
Alice. 

‘Child, you have not seen as much of life ag I have, 
and don’t know that peeple may be pleasant, and yet 
thinking hateful things all the time. You don't under- 
stand such things.” 

Alice sighed. She thought she did, even young as 
she was; but she said nothing, and kept steadily work- 
ing on. She longed to show Mrs. Mansfield how much 
she loved her, but her mother had told her to treat 
Mrs. Mansfield kindly, but not put herself out of the 
way; for if she did, “Jane «vould spend the winter 
there; in fact, there was no knowing how long she 
would stay, as it was.” 

One day Mrs. Mansfield had gone out, but had re- 
turned rather sooner than she was expeeted, and 
going softly, as she always did, te her own room, she 
overhcard the following conversation carried on in the 
next room, which was the girls’ chamber, between 
Mrs. Tracey and her Gangisters. 

“ Well, girls,” exclaimed Mrs. Tracey, “ what are 
we to do about this evening? I cannot think of having 


you give up this party, for both Mr. Latimer and Mir. 


Sinclair will be there, and I want you to seeure hem 
if you can, and leave no opportunity of doing so unim- 
proved. I can’t give it up myself, for I am getting 
wearied to death with this stay-at-home life. What 
shall I do?” 

“Let me stay at home with Mrs. Mansfield ?” asked 
Alice. 

“Let you stay at home! 
of the rich Mr. Sinclair ?” 

“T don't know what will become of him. I have 
said, mamma, many times, that I don’t like Mr. Sin- 
clair, aud will not try to win him.” 

“I know that you are an obstinate girl; and you 
are nothing but a trial to me,” exclaimed Mrs. Tracey, 
pettishly. 

“ Only think, mamma,” sald Hannah, who was cross 
because the folds of her ball dress did not fall as she 
wished them to, “‘she says she would rather stay at 
home with that hateful old Mrs. Mansfield than go to 
Mrs. Graham’s ball. JZ don't believe it, for one. I 
think she expects a call from Mr. Harvey.” 

“ !” implored Alice, “ how can you 80 ? 
You know Mr. Harvey is in Paris, and if he were not, 
I should not stay at home for him. As I said, I would 
like to spend the evening with Mrs. Mansficld. We 
have not troubled ourselves much about her.” 

“TI told you not to pay her any particular atten- 
tion,” said Mrs. Tracey. “If people will come where 
they are not wanted, they must expect to be treated 
coldly.” 

“Ifow Altice can pretend to like her, I don't see,” 
said Hannah. 

“Well, I do like her. I think she is a very nice 
person. She is not half so disagreeable as old Mrs. 
Berritt, and I am sure Hannah gave up the opera to 
stay with her one evening when she staid with us.” 

“Why, what a goose you are, Alice. Mrs. Berritt is 
very rich, and has nobody to leave her money to. Of 
course I made myself as agrecable as I could,” said 
Hannah. 

“Excuse me, mamma,” said Alice, “if I say that I 
think you ought to treat her coolly, and not make her 
think you are delighted to see her, Why, when after 
spending one week she was preparing to go home, did 
you urge her to stay longer, and then complain in 
private because she did? I think you ought to tell her 
she has staid long enough and not practise such daily, 
hourly hypocrisy.” 

“Who taught you, Alice, to take your mother to 
task in this manner ?” 

Alice burst into tears and sobbed out, “‘ Mamma, 
dear mamma, I am not taking you to task. I am only 
telling the truth.” 

Alter a great deal more talking, it was finally agreed 
that Alice should stay with Mrs. Mansfield. 

« Be sure you say that I never let either of you go 
alone to any parties, for I shall give that as an excuse 
for not staying with Jane to nigiit,” said Mrs. Tracey. 

“If she asks me, I shall avoid answering her, but I 
shall not tell an untruth,” replied Alice. 

Mrs. Mansfield had not listened to this conversation 
from mere pleasure; but she hoped to get an insight 
into the character of Hannah and Alice. Eliza Tracey 
she knew was frivolous; bué that she was unprincipled 
she never suspected. 

“And I have been a bore! They have wished me 
gone, yet urged me tostay! Now I know that what I 
thought was indifference in Alice was not.” 

* That she dared not show me any attention! Dear 


And what is to become 
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Alice, I shall be able to know more of her in the even- 
ing ;"— so thought Mrs. Mansfield. 

She was interrupted in her meditations by a tap at 
her door, and Mrs. Tracy entered. 

“My dear Jane, I came to apologise to you for 
going out this evening; but Hannah, childlike, has set 
her heart on going to Mrs. Graham's ball, and I make 
it a rule not to let them go alone to any parties 
Hannah is so spirited she must have some one near to 
check her alittle. You will excuse me. I shall leave 
Alice with you. She wanted to go with us, but I told 
her she ought to stay with you, and ” 

“I am sorry she should be made to stay, for I 
should be just as happy alone. I shall tell her so,” 
interrupted Mrs. Manstield. 

*“O, no, don't! It will make her feel uncomfort- 
able. Vretend you think she staid of her own free 
will.” 

“Do not be uneasy, Eliza. I shall say nothing to 
make her feel umpleagantly.” 

She left with her daughter for the ball, and Alice 
was happy at having an opportunity of showing Mrs, 
Mansfield some They talked together some 
time on commen themes. Mrs. Mansficld was pleased 
to find how well-informed Alice was. There were 
many things about her that reminded her of her de- 
parted daughter, and she struggled im vain to repress 
the tears that weuld flow. When Alice noticed her 
emotion, all her geserve was oversome, and putting her 
arms round her meck, size mid im her peculiarly sweet 


| tones, “ Dear Sire. Mansfield, they are happier now 


than you could ever expect them to be on earth.” 

Aliwe was seecived with a warm hiss, as Mrs. Mans- 
field said, “ Miow could you tell why I wept ?” 

Alice Bluthed, for she had been thinking of her 
mother’s behaviour towards the friend of her youth. 
They conversed for a long time, and Mrs. Mansfield 
told Alice of her husband and daughter, and Alice 
grew to love her dearly. 

In the middle of the evening the bell rang, and the 
servant announced “Mr. Harvey.” Alice blushed, 
but the light of her eyes was brighter as she welcomed 
him, 

““ My dear Mrs. Mansfield!” he exclaimed, as she 
turned towards him, 

She was an old and dear friend of his mother. 
They were very happy, those three, that evening. 

When Mrs. Mansfield went back to Yorkshire, she 
took sweet Alice Tracey with her. Alice had been 
with her sometime, and was thinking of returning 
home, when Mrs. Mansfield was taken ill of a malig- 
nant fever. Alice watched by her night and day, but 
she soon found she must lose her friend. A few days 
before she died she requested Alice to write and sum- 
mon Mr. Harvey. He came, and she was made happy 
by uniting their hands, She gave each a packet, to be 
opened on their wedding day. She died regretted by 
a large circle of friends, 

Alice and George Harvey went back to London, 
and when the term of mourning had expired they 
were married. The packets were opened, and Alice's 
proved te be Mrs. Mansfield’s will, bequeathing to her 
the sum of ten thousand pounds. Harvey's was a 
present of three thousand pounds, and an estate in 
Yorkshire. 

“ Only think!” exclaimed Hannah, “ she was rich, 
after all. “I am sure if I had known it, I should 
have paid her some attention.” 

‘Iam very glad you did not know it,” said Mr. 
Tracey, quietly; “‘and I hope it will be a lesson to 
you to treat rich and poor with equal consideration.” 


VTE BASIN OF TIE ATLANTIC OCEAN.—The basin 
of the Atlantic Ocean is a long trough, separating the 
Old World from the New, and extending probably 
from pole to pole. This ocean furrow was probably 
scored into the solid crust of our planet by the 
Almighty hand, that there the waters which he called 
seas might be gathered together, sv as to let the dry 
land appear and fit the earth for the habitation of man. 
From the top of Chimborazo to the bottom of the 
Atlantic, at the deepest place yet reached by the 
plummet in the northern Atlantic, the distance in a 
vertical line is nine miles. Could the waters of the 
Atlantic be drawn off so as to expose to view this 
great sea-gash, which separates continents and extends 
from the Arctic to the Antartic, it would present a 
scene most rugged, grand, and imposing. The very ribs 
of the solid earth, with the foundations of the sea, would 
be brought to light, and we should have presented to 
us at one view, in the empty cradle of the ecean, a 
thousand fearful wrecks, with that fearful array of dead 
men’s skulls, great anchors, heaps of pearls, and inesti- 
mable stones, which, in the poet's eye, lie scattered in 
the bottom of the sea, making it hideous with sights 
of ugly death, The deepest part of the North Atlantic 
is somewhere between the Bermudas and the Grand 
Banks The waters of the Gulf of Mexico are held im 
a basin about a mile deep in the deepest part. There 
is at the bottom of the sea, between Cape Race in New- 


foundland and Cape Clear in Ireland, a remarkable 
/sieppe, which is already known as the telegraphic 
| plateau.— Professor Maury, 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS. 

THE BAND OF COINERS. 

BY AN EX-DETECTIVE. 


Tne story which I am about to relate is founded on 
facts, and although the names of the characters are 
changed, doubtless some of my readers will recognise 
them. Many ycars ago, at a time when the State of 
Michigan was flooded with almost worthless trash, 
known as ‘ wild cat money,” there arose many bands 
of coiners. Some of these were so skilful in the ne- 
farious work that it required the closest examination to 
detect the money. 

At that time I was a police detective in Detroit, and 
business being rather dull, I determined to ferret out 
some of these scoundrels, and, if possible, to bring 
them to justice. Accordingly, one cold, wintry morn- 
ing, I disguised myself as a countryman, and engaged 
a@ passage for myself in the stage-coach to Novi, a 
small town in Oakland county. 

The stage was nothing more than an open sledge 
drawn by one horse, and our progress was necessarily 
very slow, asin many places the road was filled up 
with the drifting snow, and it required some labour to 
remove it. My only companion, besides the driver, 
was a thick-set, dark looking man, and s0 closely 
muffled did he keep himself that it was by the slightest 
chance that I obtained a view of his features. When 
at last I did succeed, a strange suspicion entered my 
mind that he was in some way connected with the 
band of coiners whom I was about to pay a visit to. 
I know not what caused me to suspect him; but, do 
what I would, I could not drive the thought from my 
mind, and I determined to watch him closely. At 
the numerous wayside taverns he epent his money 
quite lavishly ; in short, he seemed to have no regard 
for money, a fact which only served to strengthen my 
suspicions. 

At one of the little hotels, where he had spent a con- 
siderable amount of money,I requested the landtord 
to let me look at it. The landlord, seeing that the 
man _ had left the room, hesitated not in complying 
with my request. After the closest examination of it 
I was convinced that it was base coin, although so 
ekilful had been the work of the makers that one 
less used to the handling of money would easily have 
been deceived. I handed the spurious money back to 
the landlord, and informed him of my discovery. He 
appeared quite astonished, and would not at first 
believe me; but when I pointed out to him many of 
the peculiar marks by which I discovered it, he was 
forced to feel the truth of my assertion. 

‘“* Here,” I said, handing the landlord a check on a 
Detroit bank for one hundred dollars, ‘‘ ask him, when 
he enters, if he can cash that.” 

The landlord placed the check in his pccket, and 
giving me a nod, took his place behind the counter to 
attend to the wants of a customer. 

The man soon after entered, and taking a seat be- 
fore the fire, began reading from a small book which 
he took from his pocket. 

**Can you cash a check of one hundred dollars for 
me?” asked the landlord, coming forward to where 
the stranger sat. 

‘* Let me see your check?” said the man, looking 
up from his book. 

The landlord placed the check in his hand, and after 
examining it for a moment, he tooka huge roll of notes 
from his pocket and silently counted out one hundred 
dollars. 

The landlord gave me a nod which I instantly un- 
derstood ; and rising and walking up to the dark 
stranger I said :—“ Sir, I arrest you for a forger.” 

With a muttered oath he sprang to his feet, ard 
quickly drawing a pistol exclaimed : ‘* How know you 
that 

“Easily enough,” I replied, coolly; “so put up your 
pistols, for surrender you must.” 

“Not while I have strength left to defend me,” he 
said, pointing the weapon at me. 

The landlord, seeing my danger, sprang forward and 
seizing the man by the collar foreed him to the floor. 
in a moment I had him securely ironed, and the pistol 


removed from his grasp. 
“Now then,” I said, “ for your papers, if you have 
&ny.” 


“T have none,” he muttered savagely. 

Not believing him, I at once began to search. In 
wis pockets I discovered large quantities of counterfeit 
money, but no papers. 

Let us look in your boots,” I agid, pulling them 
off. 

In this last I was more successful ; for in the toe of 
one of them I found a small wad of paper closely rolled 
up. Smoothing it out, I found it to be a letter written 
in some sort vf a cypher. After much time and 
taeuble I sucveeded in getting at the meaning of it. It 
was a letter of introduction from a large party of 
forgers whose headquarters were somewhere in the 
State of New York, tothe very band that I was trying 


— 


todiscover. It stated that the bearer was their agent, 
and that he would negotiate with them for the purchase 
of a large amount of their money, which the letter 
stated could easily be passed in New } ork. 

When I had made out the letter 1 conceived a des- 
perate plan; namely, to change clothing with the agent, 
and assuming his name, pay a visit to the forgers in 
his stead. I hoped by representing myself to be in the 
“ profession” to obtain an abundance of proof against 
them, which I could succeed in by no other means. 

Leaving my prisoner securely ironed, and in the 
custody of the landlord, I jumped into the stage, which 
had been delayed several hours by a snowdrift. To- 
wards sunset we had the good fortune to arrive at 
Novi, a small place consisting of several rude log 
houses and a hotel. At the latter I obtained supper 
and a warm room for the night. Feeling somewhat 
fatigued from my journey, I retired to rest early and 
slept soundly throughout the night. When I arose 
the next morning I found the golden-tinted sun already 
up, and a savory vapour which ascended from the 
kitchen announced to me that breakfast would soon 
be ready. Hastily donning my clothes, or rather the 
forger’s clothing, I descended into the little bar-room, 
where several of ‘he neighbours were already congre- 
gated and talking over the news. Calling for some 
liquor, I invited those present to drink with me, which 
they readily did. This accomplished, and a friendship 
established, I took a seat before the fire, and engaged 
in conversation until the little silver-mouth bell an- 
nounced that breakfast was ready. 

As soon as I had partaken of breakfast, I asked the 
landlord if he could tell me where Jacob Gordon—the 
man to whom the letter I bad taken from the agent 
was addressed—lived. 

“ Why, yes,” replied mine host; * he lives about five 
miles from here.” 

“Tiave you a boy that you can send with me to 
show me the way ?” 

believe so.” 

And the man stepped to the door and bawled out 
lustily ; 

“Sam! Samuel Jones, come here!” 

Samuel Jones soon made his appearance, and the 
landlord, taking him by the collar, said : 

“Sam, here’s a man as wants you to show him the 
way to Jake Gordon's. Now go with him and hurry 
back, ‘cause thar’s lot 0’ wood to be sawed for the 
kitchen stove, and the stables haiut been cleaned out 
yit.” 

Thus admonished, the youthful Samuel gave his hat 
an extra jerk, and coming forward announced himeelf 
as ready to accompany me. 

After a long and tiresome walk over rough and un- 
trodden snow, we at last came in sight of a low, rude 
log-house. 

“That's Jake Gordon's,” said Samuel, pointing with 
his finger in the direction of the house. 

“Then you can go back now,” I said, handing him 
a silver dollar. 

The youth greedily clutched the shining coin, and 
making an awkward bow, turned and hastened back. 

I approached the house, and applying my cane I 
gave three distinct raps. 

* Come in,” was the response growled out. 

I lifted the latch, and pushing the door open, slowly 
entered. 

“Is this Jacob Gordon ?” I said, stepping up toa 
middle-aged man who was busily engaged in poking 
the fire, which blazed and sparkled right merrily on 
the hearthway before him. 

“Well, I s'pose so.” 

And the man paused from his work and looked up. 

“Then you are my man,” I said, and taking the 
letter from my pocket I placed it in his bands. 

He ran his eyes hurriedly over the contents,and then 
looking up he reached out his large sun- browned band, 
exclaiming joyfully : 

* Welcome, old boy, welcome. 
must be most tired to death.” 

I accepted the proffered chair, and sinking down 
into it, I said: 

“ Well, how is business ?"’ 

* Oh, tolerable, tolerable. 
to stay with me all day >” 

I signified my intention of doing so, and he re- 
sumed : 

“ Well then, to-night, when all's quiet, we'll go over 
to the ‘ mint.’ ” 

During the day I learned almost everything relating 
to the forging and coining business, and about ten 
o'clock at night Gordon proposed that we should pay 
a visit to the * mint,” the name which he had bestowed 
on the building wherein they prosecuted their nefa- 
rious work. 

Silently we passed out of the house, and after travel- 
ling some two miles, we came to a large swamp. Into 
this we fearlessly penetrated, and as the ground was 
frozen, we made very good progress. After walking 
some two or three miles, we came to a low and roaghly 
constructed log-house. My companion stepped up to 
the door, and gave a peculiar whistle, which was in- 
stantly responded to from within, and in a moment 


But sit down; you 


Of course you are going 


more the door itself was flung open, and without hesita- 
tion we entered. About a dozen men were ranged 
around the room busily engaged in the different 
branches of preparing the spurious money for circula- 
tion. My companion introduced me to the workmen, 
stating my business, and after a visit of about two 
hours we took our departure, returning to Gordon's 
house. 

The next day I returned to the little hotel, and 
meeting the constable I confided to him my discovery. 
He appeared quite elated at my success, and promised 
to assist meinsecuring the villains. About twenty men, 
whom the constable informed me could be implicitly 
relied on, were engaged ; and towards nightfall we set 
out for the * mint,” taking a roundabout direction, so 
as not to meet any of Jacob Gordon's family. Our 
journey need not be described ; suffice it to say that 
at about twelve o'clock my men were all secretly 
posted around the building known as the “ mint.” 
Taking the constable aside, I was about to commence 
@ conversation with him, when footsteps were heard 
approaching us. Silently we waited, and a moment 
later two dark forms came to view, and hurriedly pass- 
ing, they entered the * mint.” 

“ What is the meaning of that ?” asked the constable, 
turning to me. 

“I do not know,” I replied; “ but I am going in 
there, and if you hear a signal come to my assistance.” 

* All right,” responded the man, as I turned and left 


m. 

The door of the building I found to be unfastened, 
and pushing it slowly open, I passed in. As I did a0 
& man with a vice-like grasp seized me by the throat 
and forced me to the floor. I looked up and beheld 
the forms of Jacob Gordon and the agent whom I had 
left im the oustody of the landlord at Detroit, stand- 
ing over me. 

“So, ho, my fine detective, you're foiled this time,” 
said the agent, sneeringly. 

“ Not quite,” I said, striving to regain my feet. 

“No you don't, old fellow ;” and the giant form of 
Jacob Gordon forced me back to the floor. 

Placing my fingers to my lips I gave a loud, shri) 
whistle. 

* What does that mean?” said Gordon, staring at. 
me savagely. 

“ Nothing, only I am not without friends, as you 
see,” I replied, as the constable, followed by his men, 
bounded into the room. 

With a muttered curse the villain released his hold 
upon me, and springing to his feet dashed towards the 
open door. But the constable was too quick for him, 
and seizing him by the throat forced him back upon 
the floor. 

But a few minutes more sufficed tosecure the coiners, 
and then carefully guarding them we made our way 
back to the tavern. The villains were the next day 
removed to the county jail, and were sbortly after 
tried for their crimes. I returned to my home in 
Detroit, and business flowed in upon me steadily for 
several years; then, having gathered together sufficient 
of this world’s goods to maintain myself and family 
for life, I returned to private life, in which I hope to 
pass the remainder of my days. 


THE SEA SWALLOW. 

THE sea swallow and its nests have been known for 
centuries. Bontius, the first modern who describes the 
nests, says that they are made of the scum which floats 
on the waves and adheres to the rocks—in a word, of 
the spawn of fish. This idea is supported by many 
observers ; but Mr. Staunton, who found them on the 
highest mountains of Java, avers that the nests are 
made of insects. Othersagain pretend that the matter 
of the nest is secreted by the bird in membraneous 
tubes peculiar to it, and that like the spider, it forme 
its abode from itself; while others say that it is made 
of a mucilaginous plant which, masticated by the bird 
and mingled with its saliva, forms the concentrio layers 
which compose the nests. 

The sea swallow of the Malay Archipelago, lawit of 
Java, and salangane of the Philippine Islands, comprise 
evidently several varieties. They are uniformly dark 
coloured, inclining to green on the back and blue on 
the breast, with a short strong bill, blue at the base. 
They are very small, some not exceeding three inches 
in length. They build their nests in almost inaccessible 
caves. Their nests, being highly prized by the Chinese 
as a delicacy, are gathered regularly, and form an im- 
portant branch of commerce. The best nests are those 
found in deep, bumid eaverns. The white, or male 
nests as they are called, are preferred to those which 
are blackened by use and soiled by feathers and dung. 
Although it takes a bird two months to build a nest, 
they are gathered, without any apparent diminution of 
the number in the caverns in April, August, and 
December. 

The best are found on the south shore of Java, and 
are gathered by men trained to the dangerous work 
from childhood; bnt they never attempt it without 
sacrifices and religious rites, called Bembang, at which 
games in masks are performed, aud buffaloes and goate 
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killed. A girl personates Nyai Batu Kidul, the Queen 
Lady of the South, a mythical personage. They reach 
the mouth of the caves on the perpendicular side of 
the rock by means of ropes, and enter with torches. 
The danger within from the depth of the cavity adds 
mew dangers, and a false step is certain death. 

The nests are put up in boxes of about one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, and are divided into three classes. 
In a hundred nests there will be fifty-three of the first 
quality, thirty-five of the second, and twelve of the 
third. The ordinary price of these classes at Canton 
are 6/. a pound, while choice ones rise higher. In 1850 
the produce of Dutch India was 35,734 lbs. 


STORY OF AN OLD SETTLER. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Tre snows of many winters have left their whiteness 
upon my head, but many events of the war against 
England are still fresh in my memory. During the 
dong struggle for independence I was compelled to 
tvitness many horrors. I had seen old men with grey 
aairs murdered in cold blood, the young man of twenty 
summers stricken down in a moment by the foe; and 
helpless women and children tomahawked and scalped 
by Indians without remorse. Those were troublous 
times, and their very remembrances makes me shudder. 
I was young then, and both able and willing to meet 
the sturdy sons of the forest in fight. 

My father was one of the early settlers of the Ken- 
nebec. I was the oldest of four sons. Before the 
commencement of the war, my father had built a cabin, 
comfortable enough for his purpose, and commenced 
clearing—convertiug the savage wilderness to a garden, 
to teem with corn and grain. I and my brothers of 
course assisted him in his labours. The war broke out 
the second year after our settlement on the Kennebec. 
At first we apprehended but little danger from the 
savages, as they had hitherto manifested a friendly dis- 
position. But we were soon conscious of our danger. 
The Indians commenced their depredations upon the 
white settlers. Tales of bloodshed were daily borne to 
our ears. We went to our daily labour with our 
weapons in our hands. 

At the close of a summer day we were seated in our 
comfortable cabin as usual. A knocking was heard at 

the door. My mother turned pale, and looked at my 
father, as if entreating him not to open it until he was 
certain who was without. I immediately acted upon 
this hint, and stepping softly to the entry, was enabled 
to reconnoitre the premises through a small crevice. 
My mother’s fears were not without foundation. An 
athletic savage stood at the door. His face was painted 
in the most hideeus manner. Instcad of undoing the 
fastenings, I quietly proceeded to add to their strength. 
I reported the discovery I had made. 

“ But one, did you say ?” said my father. 

**Only one,” I replied. 

“Now see what you can discover on the other side 
of the cabin.” 

I did so, and to my surprise saw three more of the 
rascals crouched like serpents in the grass. I reported 
tkis also. 

The knocking continued until it became furious. My 
father of course turned a deaf ear to his entreaties for 
admission. Finding that artifice would not answer, 
he was joined by his comrades, and together they made 
amore furious attack upon the door. In truth we 
were but little alarmed ; for there were only four of the 
savages, and we felt able to contend with them. The 
fact was, they supposed the male members of the family 
had not yet returned from work; consequently they 
had only to deal with females. 

The savages now brought a large log of wood, and 
with their united strength used it as a battering-ram. 
This plan promised to be successful. The door began 
to yield. In the cabin were three loaded muskets. 
They were already in hands skilled in their use. We 
knew a disagreeable surprise was in store for our foes ; 
and this knowledge gave us strength and courage. The 
door yielded, and they rushed in. Poor fellows, it was 
the last rush that three of them ever made, for they fell 
dead upon the threshold, beneath our well-directed fire. 
The fourth one fled in consternation. We pursued him 
far into the forest, but he was swift of foot, and baffled 
pursuit. 

‘‘ He will bring down more of the red fiends upon 
ral said my father, wiping the perspiration from his 

row 

Indeed the escape of the Indian was extremely un- 
fortunate. After this we were kept in continual alarm. 
We were figed at in the fields by unseen foes, and were 
obliged to take the greatest precaution to guard against 
surprise by night. One of the Indians slain wasa 
brother to him who was so fortunate as to escape, and 
we knew that to avenge his death would henceforth be 
the great objeot of his life. 

Once we were attacked in the middle of the night. 
After a hard fight, we succeeded in driving them away 
with the loss of several of their number. 

Finding our position growing more critical every 
day, we began to think about leaving our solitary cabin, 
and seeking some white settlement. Before our dwell- 


ing was the stump of a tree which had been broken off 
by a strong wind about ten feet from the ground. 
This stump was hollow. One morning, as my father 
opened the door to go to his work, I heard the report 
of a gun. and almost immediately another, while simul- 
taneously with the first report a ball struck the chimney 
near me. I ran to the door. 

** Go look in that hollow stump,” said my father. 

TI did so, and to my astonishment saw an Indian in 
the agonies of death. I recognized him instantly as 
the one who had made his escape. He had secreted 
himself there during the night, in order to shoot my 
father as he left his cabin. Fortunately his aim was 
bad. The ball passed within an inch of his intended 
victim's head. Before he had time to make his escape, 
he received the contents of my father’s rifle. With 
our united strength we dragged him forth. He sang 
his death-song and died. We now relinquished the 
idea of leaving our home, thinking that after this event 
we might live in comparative safety. 

Soon after this I joined the ranks of my country- 
men, encountered much hardship, and saw real service. 
It so happened, once upon a time, that I was sent out 
on a scouting party. In our zeal, we went so far that 
we were obliged to pass the night away from camp. 
There was no dwelling near, and we were in the 
vicinity of our savage foes, whose cunning we had 
reason to dread. We made arrangements to pass the 
night as follows: — 

We were in a small ‘clearing,” which had been 
made before the war broke out, and afterwards aban- 
doned as untenable on account of the Indians. Near 
the middle of this was the trunk of a large tree which 
had been blown down, and whose roots had taken 
from the soil whereon they grew an enormous quantity 
of earth. I placed myself on one side of this rampart 
of earth, and my friend on the other, with the under- 
standing that we should watch each other during the 
night. 

By making a small opening through this natural for- 
tification, I was enabled to thrust my gun through and 
watch the approach of an enemy towards my friend, 
and he by a similar operation could do the same favour 
for me. 

The night was not very dark, and objects could be 
seen at a considerable distance. Having arranged 
matters in this manner, we felt but little apprehension 
in regard to a surprise. The hours rolled on. I felt 
very sleepy, and hardly able to keep my eyes open. 
About midnight my attention was arrested by a bush 
which I did not recollect seeing in the early part of the 
night. At first I gave little heed to so slight a circum- 
stance, but at length began to fancy that it came nearer. 
Still I strove to persuade myself that the appearance 
was to be attributed to my eyes, rather than reality. 
After watching it fora half hour longer, I could no 
longer doubt that the bush was in motion. I waited 
with breathless anxiety until it was within gunshot. 
Taking deliberate aim, I fired into the bush. It fell in- 
stantly, and I heard a heavy groan. 

‘What have you done?’ said my companion, 

“ We will see in the morning,” I replied. 

We kept our position until sunrise, for fear of a sur- 
prise. Upon examination, we found the body of a 
stout Indian lying in a pool of coagulated blood under 
the bush. He had taken this method to reconnoitre. 
As it happened, it proved fatal to him and his purpose. 
I have passed through many scenes, but I shall never 
forget the hollow stump and the moving bush. 


FOOD IN ICELAND. 


IT will be easily believed that our meals exhibited no 
great luxury, either as regarded the materials or the 
cooking; yet, on the whole, for the first two months 
our fare was as good as might be expected in any 
other part of the north of Europe. As the winter, 
however, advanced, a great falling off in the victual- 
ling department took place. Fresh meat gradually 
disappeared; smoked mutton that raised blisters on the 
tongue, was substituted; and the daily repetition of 
cod-fish, without any sauce but the water it was boiled 
in, gave a very insipid character to our ordinary 
dnner. Occasionally, salt salmon, or a piece of veal, 
from acalf slaughtered a few hours after its birth, was 
added; but in general such delicacies were reserved 
for high days. Even this was far superior to the ordi- 
nary living of the native; their diet, of course may be 
supposed to correspond with the poverty of their 
dwellings and the general simplicity of their lives. 
Dried 2od-fish, prepared without salt, is the principal 
article of subsistence of the mass of the people; it, in 
fact, is the substitute for bread, which they seldom 
taste, and is eaten raw, with butter spread upon it, 
after undergoing a sufficient pounding with a heavy 
stone mallet, to shiver it into thin shreds. In this state 
it is by no means unpalatable by itself; and were 
fresh butter or salted substituted for the rancid batter 
which is always used, there would be nothing to object 
to in this kind of food. Their preference for stale over 
salted butter we must attribute to salt being an im- 
ported article, and a luxury to be attained, in the in- 
terior, only bya few. However this may be, salt is 


very little used, even in the preservation of their meat 
the mutton being always smoked for the winter, and 
the fish merely split and dried in the sun. Though 
bread itself is not eaten out of Reikiavik, rye gruel 
forms one meal in the day, and flat cakes of the eame 
grain are occasionally to be met with. Windmills are 
scarce; probably the two best are at Kieblivik and 
Reikiavik ; and as water-power is nowhere resorted to, 
though the waterfalls and rapids everywhere offer great 
hydraulic advantages, the farmers are contented to 
stick to the primitive mode of grinding their corn 
in hand mills, called by them “ quern,” though the 
labour and time expended in the process is far greater, 
and, after all, inadeqnately performed. The little use 
of vegetables made by the Icelanders, and the neces- 
sity they labour under of confining themselves to ani- 
mal food, produces many cutaneous diseases, that, 
from neglect in the first instance, often become very 
terrible in their consequences. The few vegetables that 
they use are at best but stunted pigmies of their kind, 
and are besides very scarce, seeds seldom finding their 
way into the interior from the ports. The almost only 
native vegetable dish that they indulge in, is a sort of 
gruel prepared from the lichen called “ flall grass” or 
mountain grass, that in some respects resemble the 
dandelion, having brownish-green leaves, with jagged 
edges. It is found in great plenty in the valleys, and 
as it abounds in mucilage, it is made into a very palat- 
able soup by the addition of cream and sugar, after 
boiling in several waters, to extract its bitterness. But 
the article of food that is most prized, is the flesh of 
the ‘haukall,” a species of dog-fish or shark, that 
abounds on the coast of Iceland. Before it is fit for 
use it must have been buried for a couple of years in 
the sand ; when arrived in a state of maturity by this 
inhumation, it is said to resemble pork in flavour, but 
is so offensive as to render it impossible to approach a 
person who has tasted the least morsel of it for three 
weeks before. This, however, is not considered a suf- 
ficient reason for rejecting it, and I may eay that, on 
the whole, they display as great a love of haut gout as 
any aldermanic epicure; whether rein-deer’s meat or 
skait engross their attention, afew weeks’ wind-drying 
is all that is considered necessary to either. If it were 
not ill-natured, they might also be accused of eating 
horse-flesh; though it is but justice to say that the 
preference shown to the latter food is confined to cer- 
tain places, and has gained for these persons the name 
of “ Hross eitér,” or * horse-eaters,” which is looked 
upon as a term of special reproach.— Dillon. 


THE CARIBE OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


Don Ramon Paez, in his recent work, “ Life in the 
Llanos, Venezuela,” states that some of the Venezuelian 
rivers are infested with a peculiarly ferocious and 
blood-thirsty fish known as the caribe, which, though 
not larger than a perch, is one of the most formidable 
creatures that man or beast can have the misfortune to 
encounter. Their sharp, triangular teeth, arranged in 
the same manner as those of the shark, are so strong, 
that neither copper, steel, nor twine can withstand 
them, and hence the angler stands no chance of sport 
where the caribe is found, ‘The sight of any red sub- 
stance, blood especially, seems to rouse their sanguinary 
appetite; and, as they usually go in swarms, it is ex- 
tremely dangerous for man or beast to enter the 
water with even a scratch upon their bodies. Horses 
wounded with the spur are particularly exposed to 
their attacks, and so rapid is the work of destruction, 
that unless immediate assistance is rendered, the fish 
soon penetrate the abdomen of the animal, and speedily 
reduce it to a skeleton.” This cannibal fish is as beau- 
tiful in aspect as it is fierce in nature. Large spots of 
a brilliant orange hue cover a great portion of ite 
body, especially the belly, fins, and tail. Toward the 
back it is of a bluish-ash colour, with a slight tint of 
olive-green, the intermediate spaces being of a pearly 
white, while the gill-covers are tinged with red. This 
fish, however, suffers from a special and constantly re- 
curring visitation, being subject to a yearly mortality 
during the heat of summer, when the water is deprived 
of a portion of the air it holds ia solution. ‘Their 
carcasses,” says Don Ramon, “ may then be seen float- 
ing on the water by thousands, while the beach is 
strewn with their bones, especially their bristling jaws, 
which render walking barefoot on the borders of ls- 
goons extremely dangerous.” 


“Dors THE WorRLD HATE Piety ?—In answer to 
this question, the celebrated Sidney Smith says :—* It 
is not true that the world hates piety. That modest 
and unobtrusive piety which fills the heart with all 
human charities and makes a man gentle to others and 
severe to himself, is an object of universal love and 
veneration. But mankind hates the lust of power 
when it is veiled under the garb of piety; they hate 
cant and hypocrisy ; they hate advertisers and quacks 
in piety ; they do not choose to be insulted ; they love 
to tear folly and impudence from the altars which 
should only be a sanctuary for the righteous and the 


good.” 
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A LEAF FROM MY LIFE, 

BY RUTH C. JAMES, 
In the western part of Massachusetts, nestling among 
the hills, is the little village of Springthorn, one of the 
quietest and most picturesque places in the state. In 
summer, when the trees and shrubs are dressed in their 
garb of green, the scenery is perfect; and in autumn, 
when the green gives place to the bright, warm tints 
and rere yellow, it is no leas pleasing. 

Imagine a large, old-fashioned house, dark with age, 
situated on a grassy lawn. Time has left its mark upon 
it, and sunshine and rain have done their part towards 
giving it a venerable aspect. In front of the house, as 
sentinels, stand several old elms; and these are the 
only large trees on the farm. 

This had been my home for years. I was a babe 
when I was brought there (so they told me), and the 
good people took me in. They had no children of 
their own; and when they found me at their door 
they felt that their prayer had been answered, and 
that I had been sent to them to be cared for as their 
own. 

With them I had lived up to the period when my 
story begins, receiving from them a parent's love, 
and giving them, in return, that of a daughter. 1k 
attended the village school, and assisted my adopted 
mother in her household duties ; and when, after many 
years, @ little daughter came to gladden their hearts, 
I still received my share of love, and looked upon the 
babe as “a well-spring of pleasure.” 

My adopted father was a farmer; and till my 
eighteenth year I had never been farther from home 
than the neighbouring town, where I often rode with 
him when he carried his produce to the market; con- 
sequently, I rarely met with new acquaintances, and 
was as ignorant of the world and its ways as my se- 
cluded life would make me. 

Naturally retiring, I made but few friends, and relied 
upon my own resources for amusement. But there was 
a chord in my heart that had never yet been touched. I 
knew myself that I possessed a hidden spark, latent 
now, but time and circumstances would develop it, and 
kindle the fire. 

Not far from our house was a tiny cottage, with its 
small porch and low windows, which, in my eyes, had 
always been a source of admiration. But admiration 
mixed with fear; for the school-children told me that 
it was haunted; and I, a timid girl, had peopled it 
ie ghoste and terrible creatures of the imagina- 

on. . 

I had been to the market town with father (as I must 

call him), to make some purchases, and on my way 
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home we passed the cottage; it was dark, and father, 
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shading his eyes with his hand, said, “ Ruthie, what is 
that at the little house yonder? Is it a light?” 

Yes; there surely was a bright light dancing from 
place to place. 

“Drive on quick, father,” I said; ‘‘they say the 
house is haunted.” 

** Haunted by flesh and blood, you foolish child, I 
remember now hearing that the place was let.” 

My father was not very communicative; and I was 
not inclined to question him. So I neither asked nor 
learned who our new neighbours were to be; but, as I 
had always felt an interest in the cottage, I pictured to 
myself its inmates, and that night, before I went to 
sleep, my imagination created for me pleasant pictures ; 
and a young girl, one who would sympathize with me 
and be my friend, was always in the foreground. 

My waking thoughts were of my unknown friend; 
TI hoped that she would be quiet, as I did not like noisy 
people; and would know more than the villagers, so 
that she could teach me. I was very absent-minded 
all day, which called forth many queries from my 
mother in regard to it. 

No sooner had I finished my work than I got ready 
for a walk. My mother seeing me with my hat on, 
said, “If you are going near the cottage you had 
better carry the milk, as the lady called yesterday after- 
noon to see if we could not supply them.” 

Fortune smiled upon me; here was an opportunity 
to see the girl; and, quickly filling the can, I started 
on my errand. 

I walked very fast till I reached the gate, and then 
Istopped. It flashed across my mind that I was go- 
ing to meet strangers, and for a moment I doubted the 
existence of my friend. 

While I was thinking, and composing a formal 
speech, to be delivered with the milk, a large black dog 
came bounding up to me. 

From my childhood I had been afraid of dogs; and 
the unexpected appearance of this one, and his fami- 
liarity in jumping upon me and trying to lick my face, 
startled me sc that I dropped the can, and with it my 
speech and the milk. Then I heard a voice saying, 
“ Come here, sir.” 

I thought I heard a suppressed laugh; but I did 
not look up, neither did I move. My star of hope 
had faded away; I stood like one transfixed, watching 
the milky way; the lost Pleiad, my girl friend, was 
indeed lost to me! It was a scene for a painter. 
There was nothing left for me but to beat a retreat; 
accordingly, I picked up my can to return home, 

I had only gone a few steps when a young man, a 
stranger, overtook me and said, ‘‘I am sorry my dog 
frightened you and was the cause of your accident; 
but the old proverb says, ‘There is no use crying 
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over spilled milk;’ and, if you will permit me I wilt 
carry back the can, and spend the evening with your 
father and get the milk then.” 

I answered, “ Thank you.” 

He then left me, saying, “ Tell your father I will 
call this evening to see him about laying out my gar- 
den; I am Frank Reed, your neighbour; and my 
mother would like to have you call and see her.” 

I hurried home and told mother of the accident and 
its result. This was my introduction to the friend 
I had dreamed about. 

After tea, true to his word, Mr. Reed came. He 
passed the evening with us, and gradually drew me 
into the conversation, and I listened to him in wonder 
when he talked to me; he seemed to me to know 
everything, and to draw information from an inex- 
haustible fund of learning. 

How much I learned that was new to me, and how 
strange and uncouth my father's expressions seemed 
when I contrasted them with the command of lan- 
guage and easy flow of words of Mr. Reed. Our for- 
mer evening Visitors always talked with father about 
the weather and the crops, varied occasionally with 
war news; but this evening’s conversation had re- 
freshed me ; it was like “ cold water to a thirsty soul.” 
I drank in every drop, and panted for more. 

That night before I fell asleep, I resolved that I 
would learn more. 

“How ignorant I am,” I thought, “and how he 
must despise me!” 

I determined to get books, and what I could not 
learn myself perhaps he would teach me. How much 
that personal pronoun expresses—how much it does 
contain of love, of happiness, and of good will. 

But you would be weary if I paused to narrate how 
this desire to learn became an ill-absorbing passion, 
and how I found an ever-ready teacher in our new 
friend. I learnt to love his mother when I really knew 
her. They were well off, and moved in good society, and 
had only come into our neighbourhood for a few 
months for retirement, to enjoy country air and 
scenery. 

I devoted every spare moment to my studies, and 
every evening teacher and scholar met to teach and be 
taught, while my mind expanded day by day, and I 
threaded the labyrinth of intricate problems, and there 
were many wondrous facts revealed to me. 

I was learning another lesson, one of which the alpha- 
bet was before unknown to me—a lesson 60 fraught 
with happiness, so new, so strange, that I was trans- 
fixed with joy when my teacher unfolded the book be- 
fore me, and, taking my hand in his, pointed to the 
title—* LOVE.” 

Oh, happiness unspeakable! The harp string wae 
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touched, and gave forth such eweet, such soothing 
strains, that, listening, all things grew brighter, and the 
world seemed very beautiful! 

I had always been delicate ; and too clos application 
to my books had paled my cheek and called forth 
timely admonitions from my mother. M_, studies were 
forbidden, but nothing could take from rie what I had 
already learnt. That was a never-faling source of 
pleasure, and was engraved on memory’e «ablct in letters 
of living light. 

One evening—can I never forget it~my mother 
called me to her and said, ‘\I have seen a growing in- 
terest in your studies that have a deeper root than 
mere love of learning, and I wish to warm you in sea- 
son.” 

I clasped my hands tightly together, wondering what 
dreadful blow was coming, and she then continucd 
thus :— 

“You can never marry Mr. Frank Reed, Ruthie ; 
and now is the time to prevent future sorrow. He is 
rich and handsome, and you poor and plain; he will 
return to his own home and forget you; but if remem- 
bered, it will be as the little, simple-hearted eountry- 
girl, who served to while away a few hours. Bea 
woman, Ruth, and show him that as a friend you re- 
epect him, and that is all. It is hard, my child, to tear 
open an old wound; but to save you from Ife suffer- 
ing I will do it. When a girl, I loved as woman only 
can—the first, fresh love of youth. I believed that I 
was loved in return, and trusted implicitly ; but my 
faithless lover left me to return to his far-distant home, 
and, after many wecks of hopeless watehing, I heard 
that he had married another. Meaven preserve you, 
my child, from such a fate.” 

Then, pressing a kiss upon my forehead, she leit 
me. 

I will pass over the suffering of that night. Had I only 
been permitted to look at perfeot happiucss, and not to 
taste of it ? 

For days I was bowed dawn and crushed. I did not 
tell my mother how far matters had progressed ; her 
warning was too late, for we }iad exchanged vows and 
pledged our faith. 

Oh, it isa bitter thing, this blighted faith! It is 
hard that in this world there are so few that we can 
trust. 

I met Frank every day, and his words ef love were 
like so many barbed arrows; and yet the wound was 
easier to bear, because inflicted by his hand. I schooled 
myself that watchful eyes should not see my suffcring ; 
but I could not make up my mind to draw the dividing 
line just yet; my aching heart pleaded with me, * Not 
yet!” A litde longer I would enjoy the dream, and 
then—but before that time mind and body gave way, 
and I was prostrated on a bed of sickness. 

It was one of those warm, sultry days in July when 
everything secmed under a epell; not a breath of air 
stirred the leaves, the ground was parclicd and dried, 
and life seemed almost topause. A burning fever was 
in my veins, consuming my strength, and making me 
helpless and fretful. 

T had lain quiet for a long time, counting the figures 
on the paper, forward and then back, and tracing on 
the quilt with my finger imaginary letters, when the 
sound of voices in an adjoining rooin attracted my at- 
tention, and I listened. They were whispered words, 
spoken in a tone so low that I put forth every effort to 
hear them. 

It was my father’s voice I heard, and I caught the 
words, * the draught” and ‘ to-day,” and then retreat- 
ing footsteps bore from me the rest of the conversa- 
tion. 

I fell back upon my pillow, and thoughts rushed 
thick and fast into my mind. What if Frank should 
be drafted, and go and be wounded, or should fali? 

My brain was too weak for me to think much, and, 
exhausted, I fell asleep. When I awoke my mother 
was sitting Ly me; she said I liad slept well and rested 
quietly ; and, if I did not need her, she would leave 
me. 

Icaught hold of her dress to detain her, and, with 
fear and trembling, I asked the momeutous ques- 
tion. 

“Have they drafted yet ? and—is any one I know 
going 

“Yes; they drafted to-day. Frank Reed was not 
drafted. You must keep perfectly still; the doctor 
says that you are gaining strength; but you must not 
be excited.” 

July passed slowly, and August came. Each day 
Brought me new strength, but it would be some time 
before I would be perfectly well; my constitution was 
too weak to throw off such an attack. My sick room 
had been cheered by presents of fruit and flowers — 
those messengers of love! I would hold them in my 
hand, and each tiny bud would whisper to me of some 
sweet meszage from him who sent them; and when I 
remembered how it was all to end, I would cover them 
with scalding tears, and press such burning kisses upon 
them that they withered like my hopes; they could not 
live in such a feverish atmosphere. 

They told me that the colour was coming back to 


my face, and that I was looking ::ter. I asked fora 
giass that I might sce for myse.i 1' * the face is the 
index of the mind.” Large, sunk. «yes looked into 
mine; and, when I tried to smile, wie sickly shadow 
looked so weird and ghastly, that I cast it from me in 
affrig)it. 

By the middle of Auguet I was able to go down 
stairs; and my first morning was marked bya call from 
Vrank. Sickness had decided for me what I ought to 
do; and IE compelied the life-blood to flow back, whicts 
was tinging cheek and lip, and greeted him as @ friend, 

more, 

He tok my hand, and with a pleading look im hie 
dark hayel eyes, enid, “ Ruthie, I am here to ask you 
to be my wife. I could not see you when you were 
ill, as it wae not thought best for you. News came 
that the draft would not be postponed; the time for 
it was fixed. Caeuld I, an able-bodied man, wait to be 
drafted to serve my country? No; I enlisted in a 
cavalry company, and am now here on a furlough to 
give you the chance of sending your offering to the 
cause of freedom. I knew you were a true woman, 
and the women of America have not been found want- 
ing in this, their country’s need.” 

Could I not trust him now? My heart eaid, yes; 
but I did not follow its dictates; for if he should come 
home—well, he might repent having married the 
country girl, and pride spoke for me. 

“ Frank, I cam gever marry you; you must find a 
better wife, and ome more fitted for the position she 
will hold. Words are of no avail. Heaven be with 
you!” 

He left me, 

Oh, the agony of that moment! I had cast away a 
faithful heart, and sent t% erushed and bleeding from 
rr presence, But it was not my real self that did 
t. 

He left the village that day, accompanied by his 
mother, to join the regiment, and left a note for me, 
saying that he should not give up all hope, and 
would trust to time to make me see things in their 
true light. 

I resumed my daily round of labour; and, with a 
good foundation laid, I meant to build upon it, and, in 
course of time, when I was thorough in my stucics, I 
aspired to teach others. With this object in view, I 
applied myself to my books; but there was an ever- 
present shadow at this banquet that made it such a 
mockery of the past that it was deprived of half its 
pleasure, and the days passed very slowly away. 

It was towards the latter part of September, and 
there had been no decisive battle for some time. It 
was only a paragraph that I saw; not a long list of 
killed and wounded, but the words seemed burning 
into my brain. Yes, it was no dream, there they 
were :— 


‘Lieutenant Frank Reed, severely wounded in the 
leg in a skirmish with the Confederates.” 


My time had come now; with trembling hands I 
packed my bag, made the necessary change in my 
dress, and went dowustairs, I told my mother all in 
a few words; it was uscless trying to dissuade me; my 
duty was plain, and if father could not carry me to 
the train, some one else would. But father was away, 
and, bidding a hasty good-bye, I ran to our nearest 
neighbour, who had a son in Frank's company, and 
asked him if he would carry me. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will; I have heard from my 
boy, who knows what hospital Mr. Reed is in. He 
said he was a brave fellow.” 

With such encouraging company I reached the train. 
The farmer got my ticket, wished me * luck,” and left 
me with a knowing look, saying, ‘‘ Told my wife, long 
ago, how the wind blew.” 

After many changes, and two days of travelling, I 
reached my destination. The hospital steward was at 
the station with a wagyon to receive a supply of home 
coinforts from the commission. Before had 
time to think I was seated in the waggon on my way 
to the hospital. When we reached there my com- 
panion introduced me to an officer as “ A lady to see 
Lieutenant Reed,” and I followed him into a side 
room. 

“ Reed is sleeping now, and must not be disturbed ; 
his leg is broken, and he will be lame for life, I am 
sorry to say. But things might have been worse! 
You can stay here, and I will call my wife to sit with 
you till Mr. Reed awakes.” 

His wife, a communicative little body, came and sat 
with me, and entertained me with a long account of 
her husband's bravery, and of his kindness to his men. 

**He sent for me,” she said, “after the battle at 
Gettysburg; and I have been here ever since, taking 
care of the soldiers. The accommodations are very 
good; how long are you going to stay? Is Mr. Reed 
your brother?” 

I answered her volley of questions as best I could ; 
but I felt sick at heart. Good woman as she was, and 
ready to alleviate suffering, she could not sympathize 
with me, for her loved one had passed through the fire 
and come out safe. 


After waiting some time the officer returned, and 
told me that Mr. Reed was ready to see me. I nerved 
myself for the meeting, and silently followed on. He 
led ine throggh a long room, and [ had an indistinct 
idea of passing numerous white spread beds, But we 
did not stop til we came to tle last one. There, 
propped up by pillows, with that same glad, happy 
sinile of old, sat Prank. We took my hand, drew me 
to him, and whispered, “ Ruthic, my wife!” 

And I said, tapough my tears, ‘** Whither thou 
goest I will go, amd where thou lodgest I will lodge; 
. people shall be my people, and thy God my 

With hand glasped im hand, we sat a long time talk- 
ing. We looked ferward and backward; the past 
could not be recalled; past actions could not be un- 
done, but we could make our future happy by perfect 
love and trust 

In all our talking mot one word of repining did I 
hear over the aeoident, and, in reference to it, I said, 
“ Do you not feel annoyed ?” 

He answered, “No; losing the use of my leg gaincd 
for me a wife.” 

Then I laid down my head and wept, I was so 


happy. 
A PARLOUR AMUSEMENT. 
Frora’s Bovgvuer. 
Eacn player chooses three flowers, having a well- 
known signification, either complimentary or uncom- 
plimentary, to suit the person for whom he secretly 
designs them; he binds them together, deposits the 


bouyuet in a vase, writes upon the vase a motto, and 
sends it to the person whom he intends it for. 


Example. 

A young lady, who is annoyed by the importunities 
of a disagreeable admirer, expresses herseli thus :— 

choese a poppy, pink, and tbistic. 

“The poppy ie as symbol ef the weurisomencss 
which leads to sleep, the pink is that of self-conceit, 
and the thistle is that of the wreath which self-couccit 
merits. 

“To tie this bouquet, I take a piece of ribbon- 
grass. 

* I place it in a vase of the commonest earth. 

“IT write upon the vase, ‘Praise be according to 
merit.’ 

“ T address the whole to Mr. 
the trouble of thanking me.” 

A young gentleman composes his Louquct in the 
following manner :— 

“IT choose a rose, a pansy, and a lily of the valley. 

“The rose ig the symbol of beauty, the pansy that 
of wit, and the lily of the valley that of virgin sim- 
plicity. 

“I tie this bouquet with a piece of ivy, symolical 
of my constancy. 

‘“T place it in a vase of gold, upon which I write, 

To beauty, adorned by virtue.’ 
** And I present it to Miss 


, and spare hii 


” 


WELLINGTON AND THE the ‘ Recollcc- 
tion” of Samuel Rogers, we flud the folluwing account, 
in the duke’s own words, of a hostile denicnsiration 
from the people, consequent on the opposition he had 
ziven to the passing of the Reform Bill:—“ I rode to 
Pestrucci, in the Mint. He had made 2 bust of me, 
but wished for another sitting. So I weut without 
giving him notice, on that day, at nine o'clock, and 
mounted my horse at half-past ten to leave him, when 
I found a crowd at the gate, and sevcral groaned aid 
hooted. Some cried ** Bonaparte for ever?” I rode 
on at a gentle pace, but they followed on. Soon a ma- 
gistrate (Ballantine) came and offered his services. I 
thanked him, but said I thought I should get on very 
well. The noise increased, and two old soldiers, 
Chelsea pensioners, came up to me. One of them said 
he lad served under me for many a day; and I said, 
‘Then keep close to me now ;’ and [ told them to walk 
each side, and whenever we stopped, to place them- 
selves cach with his back against the flank of my horse. 
Not long afterwards I saw a policeman making off, 
and I knew it must be to the next station for assist- 
auce. I sent one of my pensioners after him, and pre- 
scntly we got another policeman. We then did pretty 
well till I reached Lincoln's Inn, where I had to call 
at an attorney's chambers (Maulet’s). Sugden and 
many others came out of the Chancery Court to 
accompany me, and a large reinforcement of police 
came from Bow Street. The conduct of the citizens 
affected me not a little; many came out of the shops 
to ask mein. Many ladies, in their carriages, were in 
tears; and many waved their handkerchiefs from the 
windows, and pointed downwards to ask me in. I 
came up to Holborn, by the advice of a man witha 
red cape. At first I thought it must be a snare, but 
fouid him to be a City marshal. I was forty minutes 
in coming from the Mint to Lincoln’s Inn. A young 
man in a buggy did me great service, flanking me for 
some time, and never looking towards me for auy n0- 
tice.” 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Simultancously with this Number is iseued the second 
of the new series of coloured Steel Plates of French 
Fashions, (price 1d.,° at the option of the purchaser) de- 
signed, engraved, end coloured, expressly for BOW 
BELLS, in Paris. 


*,* Part 2, price 64., to be published October 1st, will 
contain, in addition to the ordinary attractive features of 
BOW BELLS—viz, the Fine Art Gallery—Picturesque 
Sketches—Needlework Patterns—Portrait Gallory—the 
two popular and exciting tales, entitled “Twznty Straws” 
and “Tae Wire"—the following magnificent 
presents :— 

1—A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, containing a Set of 
Quadrilles, composed by Walter Boulvin, the celebrated 
French Professor. 

2.—A Needlework Supplement.GRATIS, of Parisian. 
Fashions for the Mouth, olitaimed direct from Paris, 

3.—THE BOW BELLS POLKA, composed by Mr. 
W. H. Montgomery. 

4.—The second of the beautiful, coloured Steel’ En- 
gravings of the Paris Fashions, GRATIS). designed 
expressly for BOW BELLS, in Paris. 

London: J. Dicks, 318, Strand. 


A SPLENDID FAMILY VOLUME. 

Now Ready, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, and 

gilt lettered, pries Gm Vol. II of 
“BOW BELLS.” 

It is suitable for every drawing-room table and every 
library, and is calculated to afford a fund of wholesome 
amusement and valuahie instruction in the midst of every 
family eirele. 

Handsome Case for binging Volume IT, for those who 
have preserved their sets, may be procured at our Office. 
price 2% 8a; by post, 2s. 9d. 

The Title-page and Index to Volume II is also on sale, 
price 1d.; by post, 2d 

London: J. Daoms, 313, Strand. 


NOTICES T@ CORRESPONDENTS. 

To ovr Betis aed 
LUSTRATED WERSLY.Ngarm sent’post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for tires penny postage stamps. Persons 
wishing to subscrite for a rier, so as to receive Bow 
Beus and Tus USTRATED Newe the 


=— 


post, may remit a subscription of 3s. 3d. to Ma. Joun 
the Offite, Strand. 
All lettene intended the Eitor, to be directed thus: 


to “The: Editor of Brits "— those the Publisher, 
to Mn. JomwrDacus, No. 313, Strand, W.C. 


Zn ne case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, who are therefore requested ta heep copies of them. 


*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit @ sub- 
scription of 23. 2d., to Mr. John at the Office. 


J.M.—The word 7rafalyar is onneed with the 
accent on the second syllable. Do yon not remember 
Dibdin's. celebrated song, beginning with “ "Twas in Tra- 
&. 

D.—When the hair has been merely cut from 
abeve-the forebcad, it will ragain in process time 
an thipkasever. On h ofthe death of a near rela- 
tion fia distant part of the world, yon are bound to go 
into deep mourning just aa if the death had only taken 
place a few days ago. 

Constanox.— We really do. not know which beoks you 
mean. No such works are issued from our office. 

T. R. P.—We have not received any previous complaint 
relative to the reseipt for a storm-glasa, and cannot con- 
jecture how you. should have failed to make one. 

Overracor.— You must procure the interest of some in- 
fluential person inerder to obtain a nemination for a place 
in the Excise. Titers are several distinct. ents, re- 
quiring different examinations; and as you have not men- 
tioned which one you desire to enter, we are unable to 
you will have to be examined 


A Sunscriser.—Cases to bind: Vol. II are ready at our 
Office, price 2s. 9d. each, 

Muror (Rhyd-y-Gaie.)—We sent you letter through the 
post, and it bas been returned to us, ag your mame and 
address were unknown there. 

F. W. S.—Not for so small asum. See answer to K. 


K. 

New 8. (Glasgow.)—Instead of using a depilatory to 
remove the hairs between the brows, over the nose, pull 
them out with tweezers. 

Mirwae G.—Jn a case where a man of about two-and- 


always & subject to to law upon. Surgeons 
are often or 
when do net.merit the accusation. 
Freep Washing the hair with: salt-will not ac- 


anything is advertised by us to be pre- 

a ie s0 issued from our office: and country 
haveno right to charge for such supplementary 


umes. 
Uw Bet Esprit.—A little lemon-juice or a raw egg will 
clear the voice for singing. 


Frank (Dublin).—Declined, with thanks 
A Reapre (Li )—If you refer to the notice in No. 
5, you will find that it is as follows: “ A beautiful coloured 
steel of the Paris Fashions for September is 
published with this Number, at the option 
of the purchaser, Price One Penny.” It is not stated that 
it will be presented gratis with the weekly Number. 
Shing Book, published by 
Hoatlodge and Co. 


(Portland); Caxror. 

A. 0.—You cannot engage in this country as @ police- 
Officer in-any of the colonies. 

J. M. (Birmingham).—One of the original plates of Ho- 
garth would be worth something, but we cannot say how 
much. Such things havea mere fancy yalue. You should 
get some London friend to inquire fur you amongst the 
picture and curiosity dealers in Wardour Street, Soho. 

Minniz.—The bride removes the glove from the left hand 

it before the ceremony of putting on the ring. The right 
d remains gloved. 

M. E. J.—You have done nothing wrong. A divorce re- 
gularly granted in an American court of justice is regarded 
as valid in England 

F. G. N.—You had muoh Better think of emigrating to 
Australia than to New Zealand A cheap Guide to either 
colony can be purchased at Stanford's, bookseller, Charing 


T. M. C—We will recommend you @ respectable Lon- 
pone ma a Send us your address, and we will write to 
"7 ~The expression: “ I wrote him last Monday,” is 
incorrect, It should ba; “I wrote to him,” You should 
also say, “T will write to him.” and not “I will write 


boutthirty pouuds inthe 

Sce anawer to T. M. C.. 

—Our Proor: very good.—G. D.: 
may be tmmproved. by practice. Maung (Camber- 
well): ber, ag much improvement, — Arice W.: very 
retty.—O. M.: very bad indeed.—O. O.: very 


. M.S.: very —Ux Bex. Esprir: very good.—Anma 
Magi: tole good. 
ESSAYS, 


HisToRICAL, SCrENTIFIC, AND Domestic. 


CEYLON PEARL FISHERIES. 


Tne pearl banks of Ceylon are formed by earal ridges 
from six to ten miles off shore: their general depth is 
from five to seven fathoms; but it is on the banke of 
Arippo, where the coral, rising nearly to the surface 
of the water, forms a shelter against the violence of 
the monsoons and currents, that the pearl oyster chiefly 
arrives at perfection. The young oysters, when they 
first escape from the egg, are seen floating about the 
sea in immense clusters ; a little increase im size and 
solidity makes them sink to the bottom, where they 
immediately attach themselves to the rocks by means 
of a beard and a glutinous matter secreted from it. 
There they remain in security until age has enfeebled 
the fibres of their beard or deprived them of their ad- 
hesiveness, and then they drop from their coral eup- 
ports and lie in heaps on the sandy bank beneath. 
The pearl-divers say that the eyster is about six years 
and a half old when it drops from the rock; it is sup- 
posed to arrive at perfection in seven years, and to die 
soon after. During their clinging period they accu- 
mulate on the rocks in heaps, sometimes eighteen 
inches or two feet deep. The best pearls are generally 
found in the most fleshy part of the oyster, near the 
hinge of the shell, but they are not confined to any 
part of the firth. Instances have occurred@ef a cingle 
oyster containing about sixty pearls; yet the rarity of 
these treasures is manifest from the fact that oysters 
cost less at Arippo during the fishery than at Faver- 
sham or Colchester. 

During the calms of November the banks are ex- 
amined by experienced officers, and samples of the 
oysters are forwarded to the seat of Government. If 
the result of the examination prove favourable, then 
the fishery ie announced by an advertisement, stating 
when and om what bank it is to take place, how long 
it is to continue, and how many boate will be allowed 
to engage in it. These boats are of very rude con- 
struction, from eight to filteen tone burden, 
and without decks. They leave the shore at midnight, 
favoured by the land winds, and anchor near the 
Government guard-vessel and the fishing bank. A 
little after dawn in the moming a signal is given for 


‘the diving to begin; and a gun is fired at noon, on 


which it ceases. 
The crew of a boat consists of a tindal or master, ten 


.| @vers, and thirteen other men who manage the boat 


and attend the divers when fishing. Each boat has 
five diving stones (the ten divers relieving each other) ; 


| five divers are constantly at work during the hours of 


fishing. The weight of the diving stone varies from 
fifteen to twenty-five pounds, according to the size of 
the diver; some stout men find it necessary to have 
from four to eight pounds of stone in a waist-belt, to 


enable them to keep at the bottom of the sea, to fill |, 


their net with oysters. The form of a diving-etone 
resembles the cone of pine; it is euspended by 
double cord. 

The net is of coir-rope yarns, eighteen inches deep, 
fastened toa hoop eighteen inches wide, fairly slung 


to asingle cord. On preparing to commence fishing, 
the diver divests himself of all his clothes, except a 
small piece of cloth; after offering up his devotions, he 
plunges into the sea and swims to his diving-stone, 
which his attendants have slung over the side of the 
boat; he places his right foot or toes between the 
double cord on the diving-sione—the bight of the cord 
being passed over a stick projecting from the side of 
the boat; by grasping all parte of the rope he is enabled 
to support himself and the stone, and raise or lower 
the latter for his own convenience while he remains at 
the surface ; he then puts his left foet on the hoop of 
the net and presses it against the diving -stone, retain- 
ing the cord in his hand. The attendants take 
care that the cords are clear for running out of the 
boat. 

The diver being thus prepared, he raises his body as 
much as he is able; drawing a full breath, he presses 
his nostrils between his thumb and finger, slips his 
hold of the bight of the diving-stone, and descends as 
rapidly as the stone will sink him. On reaching the 
bottom he abandons the stone, which is hauled up by 
the attendants ready to take him down again, clings to 
the ground, and commences filling his net. To accom- 
plish this he will sometimes creep over a space of eig!it 
or ten fathoms, and remain under water a minute ; 
when he wishes to ascend he checks the cord of the 
net, which is instantly felt by the attendanta, who 
commence pulling up as fast as they are able. The 
diver remains with the net until it is so far clear of the 
bottom as to be in no danger of upsetting, and then 
begins to haul himself up by the cord hand over hand, 
which the attendants are likewise pulling. When by 
these means his body has acquired an impetus up- 
wards, he forsakes the cord, places his hand to his 
thighs, rapidly ascends to the surface, swims to lis 
diving-setone, and by the time the contents of his net 
have been emptied into the boat he isready to go down 
again. One diver will take up in a day from 1,000 to 
4,000 oysters. They seldom exceed a minute under 
water; the more common time is from fifty-three to 
fifty-seven seconds, but when requested to remain a3 
long as possible, they can prolong their stay to some- 
thing more tham eighty seconds. They are warned to 
ascend by a:singing noise in the ears, and finally by a 
sensation similar to hiceup. 

The divers have much faith in the powers of tlie 
shark-charmer, and many of them will not descend 
unless he be present: the worthy wizard is therefore 
paid by Government, and inspires at least as much con- 
fidence in the divers as terror in the sharks. One- 
fourth of the oysters taken up belong to the divers, the 
remainder are disposed of by public sale. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


THE PEACOCK AT HOME. 


On our next page we give a beautiful engraving of tlie 
above subject, from a picture by Mr. G. Lance. Tlie 
more we on thie work of art, the more beautiful - 
everything appears. Fruits, flowers, foliage, the 
claborately chased tankard, the tasteful small eb! 
vessel, in lieu of wine glass, from which to imbibe tlie 
juice of the luscious grape, —all look fair and tempting 
to the eye. And that beautiful peacock, with flowing 
tail and brilliant plumage, almost seems designed by 
nature for the beauties by which he ie surrounded. 
How would the eyes of our young readers glisten with 
delight were they told that they should be taken to 
“The Peaeock’s Home,” and there revel in all the 
beauties and luxuries here so beautifully pictured. 
They would clasp their little hands and shout with glee, 
and declare they could live in such a paradise for ever. 
But suppose that at the moment of helping themselves 
to the tempting fruit, the bird, so beautiful to view, 
should open its mouth and give note, what would be 
their consternation had they mever heard the peaooek’s 
voice. They would imagine some grim goblin or geni, 
of whom they had heard in fairy books, had taken that 
beautiful form in order to lure them on, and was now 
to eat them up. In a moment, the tempting 
fruit, the delightful flowers, the rich draperies, the 
golden cops would tose their Beauty, and their little 
feet would scamper away only too gtad to get as far 
as possible from the screaming voice of that outward!) 
majestic bird. No! rather than associate with the: 
handsome fellow, with his.ill-omened voice, they wou! 
leave him, in the midst of his luxuries. This picture 
may therefore serve a@ a moral to many of our young 
readers, who might otherwise be led away by vutwar’ 
show and false appearances of the fine things of the 
world; but which in the end have ail a peacock’s voice, 
and startle with affright when the reality io 


brought before them. 


t'.e sand, if you examine its foundations, you cagse ita 
fall. 


swer:—Cuoristern; Youn@ Amateur; A. B; Emma; A 
Constant Reapgr (about repairing jowellery); A Maxing 
— 
twenty can maintain:a wife, and the lady is-about eighteen, 
J. S—An action can be brought against a surgeon to 
{ miure if no a0 any 
The hair should not be washed with coli water every day: 
three thnes.a week are sufficient Pl 
Eueon.—Truth being founded an arock, 
may boldly dig to see its foundations without fear 
\ 
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DOCTOR POMEROY. 
A STORY OF A SISTER'S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAN'S EVIL SPIRIT,” “ALONE IN THE 
WORLD,” ETC., ETO, 


CHAPTER V. 
A SECRET INFLUENCE. 


Wuen Doctor Pomeroy returned home, after his 
latest visit to Donna Estafanza, he found awaiting 
him an official-looking letter, which stated that if he, 
the Doctor, would present himself on the following 
day before the board of a certain hospital, the pre- 
sent writer, who was the chairman, and most in- 
fluential director of that establishment, would almost 
take upon himself to say that Pomeroy would suc- 
ceed to an appointment there, whose value was at 
least eight hundred a-year. 

The director, who now made this promise, had 
been in days long past the very intimate friend of 
our Doctor’s father, and had said that when an op- 
portunity should occur he would endeavoureffectually 
to serve his son. Young Pomeroy knew of that 
promise, but had no faith in it, indeed he had long 
and entirely forgotten it; imagine then his joy at 
this unexpected and unhoped for proof, seemingly 
so substantial, that promises were sometimes some- 
thing more than empty words. 

“Ah! at last, [am about to commence,” ex- 
claimed Pomeroy, his breast thrilling with an almost 
overpowering joy. “I see now that fortune and 
gratified love are not the mere delusive dreams which 
hitherto I have believed them !” 

He was about to retire to his apartments, and to 
give orders that he could be seen by noone. He 
wished to be alone with his golden thoughts, his 
bright anticipations; to revel undisturbed amidst 
the brilliant hopes that had so suddenly arrived to 
him; but, alas! at that moment an unwelcome 
visitor dashed into the surgery. 

“How are you, Pomeroy?” was the intruder'’s 
salute, as he struck his heavy stick with a loud 
thwack against the little counter. 

Pomeroy did not answer, and his annoyance had 
been visible to any one a single degree less obtuse 
than his present visitor. 

The young gentleman, whose acquaintance we 
are now about to make, was a medical student, who 
never studied, and who would, to all appearance, 
never pass an examination. 

He was a short-set. stoutly-built young man, with 
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a fat, round, florid face, eyes which appeared always 
as if about to jump from their sockets, a tremendous 
head of hair, and beard and whiskers which were 
only just commencing their existence, in the shape 
of formidable bristles, which were spread all over 
his face and gave to it a very porcupinish look ; his 
hair was most intensely red, though he would 
persist in calling it auburn, and, even at their sprout- 
ing, it could be easily discerned that his beard and 
whiskers would partake of that same ruddy hue. 
He wore a white hat, so mtch on one side that it 
was made to cover and to enclose his left ear; his 
whole attire was of the fastest, his trousers of the 
loudest, and the stick he carried of the largest. 

His principal delights were theatres, concert- 
halls, billiards, and an unlimited supply of cooper! 

He was of a Yorkshire family avd still spoke 
broadly with the dialect of his native county, in- 
terspersed, however, with cockneyisms, which he 
had industriously gathered up during his residence 
in London. 

“Well, Pomeroy,” he said, “there you are, still 
as pale and, I suppose, still assad asa drooping lily! 
See how I contrive to be always as blooming and 
as lovely as arose. Bean’t I a stunner ?” 

“You have not yet passed ?” questioned Pomeroy, 
feeling compelled to say something. 

“No; and bean’t it astonishing, a man of my 
accomplishments ; why, I won half-a-dozen games 
of billiards last night against two of the best 
players i’ Lunnon. I can tell ’ee, they were glad to 
stash it, old flick!” 

“Tam rather busy just now; and if you have 
anything to ask of me?” hinted the Doctor. 

“Well, no!” replied the student. “I should say, 
let’s ha’ some cooper, only I know you don’t allow 
drinking in your den; but I thought I would just 
drop in, and have a bit o’ jabber wi’ you; we ha’ 
been pals and rum culs together, ye know,” and 
he now took his seat on the counter, and began 
swinging his legs about. 

Pomeroy sank into a chair, and resigned himself 
to an infliction that was inevitable. 

Jonathan Scrag, the patronymic of this in- 
defatigable student, was by no means bashful; it 
was his habit always to be very free, never believ- 
ing that he could be otherwise than welcome. 

A silence now ensued. Pomeroy had become 
oblivious of Jonatkan’s presence, and that gentleman 
was swinging his legs tremendously, and ruminating. 
Presently, the student heaved a heavy sigh, and 
startled our Doctor from his reverie. 


* Are you not well ?” the latter asked, quickly. 

“ Bodily, in superb condition,” replied Jonatlan ; 
“as a single glance at my florid countenance, if you 
would but condescend to take a sight at it, might 
convince you; but ’tismy mind. Yes, Pomeroy, old 
flick! I am all wrong in my mind!” 

‘“‘T have often thought so,” muttered the Doctor. 

“Tcanna expect my intellectual brain to be al 
serene while, with all my advantages, natural and 
acquired, I continue to be so unfortunate.” Here 
Jonathan jumped down from thecounter, and began 
to speak more loudly and emphatically, whilst 
waving his stick about to the imminent danger of 
half the bottles on the Doctor’s shelves. 

“Eight years—yes, for eight years, I have been 
endeavouring to pass my examination, that my 
honoured parents might know the dearest wish of 
their ancient hearts gratified before they die, and 
behold their son, whose genius they, and only they, 
are able to appreciate, a member of the medical fa- 
culty! Well, for eight years I have been trying to 
pass, and for eight years I haven't been able to do 
it. Isn’t it inconceivable ?— isn’t it wonderful? If 
you didn’t know it, would you believe it?” Jona- 
than asked with a shout, bringing his stick down on 
the counter with a loud bang. 

Pomeroy could believe it very easily, but he 
merely said, ‘‘ You have neglected your studies.” 

What of that!” exclaimed Mr. Scrag; “ scores of 
fellows get through with a fluke, and with my ge- 
nius I havea right todo the same. You studied 
hard, I know, Pomeroy, old flick, but then you 
hadn’t my genius, or you would have got through 
without work, as I should, only—onl: " 

“Only what?” asked Pomeroy, with a smile. 

“Well, the fact is, tis the dialect of my native 
Yorkshire which is my ruin; the professors have 
not sense to understand all I say, and so they think 
I am as great an ignoramus as any of themselves.” 

“ Have patience, and be diligent,” counselled the 
Doctor. 

“There is no more industrious man alive!” said 
Jonathan. “And talking of that,” he continued, 
“T have to be at three concert halls, and to play six 
games of billiards this evening ; and, as for patience, 
I am continually swallowing large doses of that use- 
ful drug, and shall continue to do so. You know I 
am hardly thirty-two; it will be time enough to 
grow bilious and melancholy when I am forty.” 

“It is getting late, I think,” suggested Pomeroy, 
by way of another hint to the intrusive student. 


“Late!” exclaimed he; “I think not; but I can 
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soon tell you.” And he drew fortha very large, old- 
fashioned watch, tliat had been his grandfather's. 

“ This relic of a long-defunct ancestor still clings 
to me,” said Jonathan. ‘Several times, when a re- 
mittance has been too long in arriving from my 
friends in Yorkshire, I have offered this interesting 
. Piece of property to my uncle here in London, but 
he wouldn’t have it; asked mo what it was; and I 
told hira it was the family warming-pan !” 

“Good day, Jonathan!” said the Doetor, still 
seated, and extending his hand to the student, wha 
answered : 

“Qh! I'm in no hurry, I can stay here antil you. 

” 

But, fortunately for Pomeroy, there was heard at 
that moment a commotion in the steeet. Jomathan 
ran to the door and looked out. & horse without 
its rider came tearing past. 

“ Somebody has been throwa. Pomeroy, here's 
the chance of a jobfor you. Come along,” 

But the Doctor said, , “ That beeould 
mat be bothered—that he wenld not stir!” 

“Well, then, I shall go!” said Jonathan, “It 
will be a surgical case, and I flatter myself that I 
am a skilful oporator—rather!” 

Then shouting ont, “Den'tee hook it before I 
come back, Pomeroy!” away he seampered. 

On the following day, smd when near the hour 
at which Doctor Pomeroy bad been requested to 
present himself, a splendid equipage dashed up, and 
was halted before the gates: of the hospital. 

Donna Estafauza alighted from that carviage, ma- 
jestically ascended the flight of which. con- 
ducted to the building, and en it. Her stay 
within endured for not more than ten minutes, and 
returning, she encountered Pomeroy on the summit 
of the steps, which he eagerly—his heart swelling 
with joyful hopes—had in his tarn—but more ra- 
pidly, aud with less of dignity than the donna—that 
instant climbed. 

The Doctor was amazed. 

“ You here, Donna Estafanza?” he exclaimed. 

“Why this astonishment?” she smilingly asked 
him. “Do you thiuk, then, that weso easily forget 
our friends?” 

The Doctor was silent—could but gaze on her 
enraptured. 

“Why had you not told me of this new-born 
hope ?” the lady continued. *Why did you not 
name to me the day and hour of its anticipated 
realization? Lut ‘tis no matter,” she added. 
“ Chance has so willed it, that Iam acquainted with 
the principal director, and I have this instaut left 
him.” 

“And you have spoken to him concerning me?” 
the Doctor inquired, anxiously. 

“Could you dvubtit? But not one word have I 
scid respecting you which you have not fully 
merited.” 

The Doctor bowed lowly. 

* The Donna smiled. 

“Go, now, and learn your fate,” she said. And 
he went, followed again by that look so strange aud 
incomprehensible to him when he had first beheld it, 
which still pursued him in his waking hours—ever 
in his slumbers haunted hira. 

Donna Ustafanza returned to her carriage, which 
i il stationary before the gates of the hos- 
pita 

A very little while, and Doctor Pomeroy, more 
pale than even usually, and his face wearing a de- 
spairing expression, tottered down the steps, and 
would have passed on, but that Estafanza called him 
to her. 

“Well, Doctor!” she said, looking from the car- 
riage window. “Am I to congratulate you?” 

“No!” groaned Pomeroy. ‘“ Circumstances, they 
coolly told me, had occurred, to render it impossible 
that [ could succeed to that appointment—now, or 
ever.” 

“ How strange,” said Donna Estafanza. “ And 
did you not inquire wherefore ?—did you not re- 
moustrate ?” 

“No; I saw that ’twould be useless. Oh!” he 
exclaimed, writhing beneath the blow, “ there is 
some mystery in this rejection. What can it be?” 

‘“* Courage and perseverance !” said Donna Esta- 
fanza to the Doctor, whose head was drooping on 
his breast; “and you will surely, one day, attain 
to the reward which already you have amply 
merited.” 

And the carriage was driven away. 

Ah! if the Doctor had but seen the smile of 
triumph which wreathed her hps—had but raised 
his head to encounter the look of fire which shot 
forth from her eyes, and rested on him till he was 
lost to view! 

Pomeroy stood absorbed, bewildered—secing no- 


thing—unconscious even of his whereabouts, till a 
heavy hand fell on his shoulder, and @ loud voice 
shouted, “ Hilloa, old flick! I have saved my 
patient, dressed his wound, and his gratitude was 
to bite my finger to the bone !” 

As the Doctor said not a word, he wént on :— 

“ And, who do you think my first patient was? 
Why, an old lady’s lap-dog, that the horse had 
trampled under foot! What do’ee think of that 
sort 0’ practice, old flick ?” 

“Still. not a word from the Doctor. In truth, that 
gentlemam new neither saw nor heard him. 

“Phat event,” continued Jonathan, “has de- 
.cidedly revealed my vocation. I shall gi’ over all 
notions of plysicking humanity, and shall study 
for the veterinary branch of the profession.” 

The Dostor, now shaking himself, aroused, and 
staggered away like a drunken man, while Jona- 
than, utterly amazed, stood staring after him. 


CHAPTER VL 
THE BROTHERS. 


Mr. Sasvuct Lockwoop, a high-class solicitor, had 
realised’ a very large fortune by his profession, to 
which fortune he had considerably added by skilful 
twading in the funds. On the death of his wife (he 
was then an old man) he gave his whole practice 
into the hands of his eldest son, who had long 
possessed a share in it, and retired, to pass his few 
remaining years in that ease and luxury which he 
could command, and which, fairly and honourably, 
he had earned. 

His only sister and he had been as total strangers 
to each other for many years; that sister had in 
early life become the wife of a man who was the 
only being on earth that Samuel Lockwood had 
ever thoroughly hated. Whether there had been 
suflicient cause for that enmity there is no occasion 
that we should travel back to inquire; it is neces- 
siry only that the fact that it had existed should be 
known. 

It would appear, however, as if there had been 
some foundation for this dislike, for his sister’s hus- 
band had proved a graceless, dissipated man; had 
misused all the opportunities which had been af- 
forded him to riso in the world, and had died at 
last, leaving his widow and an only daughter in 
absolute poverty. 

Mr. Samuel Lockwood’s enmity died, too, with 
the man who had provoked it: the lounging, which 
had never entirely left him, to behold once more his 
sister, would no longer be denied its gratilication ; 


redoubled force, appealing to his heart with an elo- 
quence which was irresistible, aud which he made 
no effort to resist. 

His sister and her daughter became most wel- 
come residents with Mr. Lockwood ; and his son 
Charles was entreated by him to lavish every atten- 
tion and consideration on those two beings who had 
such strong claims to his protection. 


Charles, Mr. Lockwood's eldest son, was a dark, 
, good-looking young man, greatly resembling his 
father as he once bad been ; and had a prepossessing 
countenance, frank and honest, by which you could 
| easily and rightly interpret the gooduess and gene- 
| rosity of his heart. 

Mrs. Paget was not long to enjoy a tranquility 
which hitherto, throughout a wretched life, had 
been denied to her; the succour which had at last 
reached her had come too late; years of sufferiug 
had shattered her beyond repair; and Lucy, her 
youngest and sole surviving child, was soon entircly 
an orphan. 

Lucy Paget was but sixteen years of age when 
her mother dicd in what should have been the very 
prime of her life. 

A little more than three years afterwards, and 
Mr. Lockwood, ripe with years, was laid beside his 
wife and sister in the tomb. His end came rather 
suddenly, at last, as so often happens with the aged, 
and bis youngest son, to whom Charles had written, 
entreating his speedy return, arrived not in time to 
kneel beside his father’s dying bed, and to receive 
his blessing ; and so a pang was added to the last 
moments of the expiring man, a sorrow added to 
the grief which would await his absent son. 

Augustus Lockwood greatly resembled his brother 
in features and in disposition, but lacked, unhappily, 
a similarly strong and robust constitution—for Au- 
gustus was of a delicate and almost, it had becn 
thought, consumptive organization, as had been his 
mother. He had been rambling on the continent 
for the last five years, having originally set forth 
on his travels at his father’s desire, and with his 
physician’s prognostic, that a lengthened stay abroad 
would give him new life and vigour. 


all his old love for her returned at once and with | 
| it was a fatality which was to drive him to his de- 
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Charles Lockwood had promised his dying father 
to be ever threugh life a true and honourable pro- 
tector to Lacy Paget, who had indeed good reason 
to . a6 the smiling prospect which, for her 
future life, had so suddenly and unexpectedly opened 
out before her. 

More bright and smiling, each succeeding day, now 
grew her happiness; for, possessing all gy young 
girl’s instinct in matters of the heart, she soon saw 
and knew that Charles loved her, that he recipro- 
cated the passion which unknowingly he had 
already inspired. 

Nor could it be wondered at; pity on the one side, 
and gratitude on the other, first drew them together, 
and constant association soon ripened those milder 
feelings into a stromg: and elevated: love for each 
other, which was to endure through many heavy 
trials, 

A messenger had besm despatched to meet Augus- 
tus Lockwood) en hia: way home, and ta convey to 
him the tidings of his father’s death, that he might 
be spared @ longer guspensg.and the greater shook, 
which otherwise awaited. return. But fall how 
it might, the blow was # heavy one, and Augustus, 
about ta hig foot on the deck of the vessel 
which was to bear him back ta England when ho 
received it, felt all its force. It gliook him greatly, 
and he resolved to remain awhile longer on foreign 
shores, till with better courage, Be could return to 
the home where he could no more behold his fatier, 
nor receive again his fond embrage. 

When, after several monttia, Augustus did at 
length return home, he learned’ that his brother and 
— Paget had been for some time afllanced 

vers. 

Of his cousin’s history, and of her residence at his 
father’s house, he had been from the first informed; 
it can be scarcely necessary to say that until now he 
had never beheld her. 

Lucy Paget was a charming and graceful little 
creature, with ripe, pouting lips, and dove-like eyes, 
before whose gentle gleams the roughest nature 
would soften and grow tender. When Augustus 
saw her first, he deemed her beauty scarcely worth @ 
look, and wondered at his brother's infatuation; but 
Lucy’s beauty was of a type that stole upon the heart, 
surely, but not slowly—and that, alas! to Lis great 
cost, did Augustus Lockwood soon discover. ‘The 
sound of her voice, when first he heard it, appeared 
tu Lim devoid of all charm, the day came, and was 
not long in coming, when its slightest accent had 
power to thrill his very soul. 

How that fatal love first took root within his 
heart, he knew not—could not to himself !ain— 


struction, 

And yet, he had seen Lucy without pleasure, had 
quitted her without regret; she had been indeed 
indifferent to him, until one day—and that day he 
never did, he never could forget. 

Lucy and Charles were conversing together in a 
low, fond tone, when Augustus entered the apart- 
meut in which they were seated; he was about to 
speak, when, suddeuly ho was seized with one of those 
spausius, to which he had been much subject; he lost 
all consciousness! As he recovered his senses, it 
seemed to him that drops of molten lead were fall- 
ing on his hand—they were Lucy’s tears, fast flow- 
ing from her eyes, whilst prostrate at his fect, she 
was imploring heaven to give him back to life! 
A species of vertigo took possession of hiim—wildiy 
he arose, and was about to press her in his arms, 
and to exclain— 

“ T love you !” 

When a terrible voice cried to him, from out the 
depihs of his heart: “Itisa crime which you are 
now about to commit!” 

And he sank back on to his couch, his brow inun- 
dated with a clammy, death-like perspiration. 

A moment after, Lucy quitted the room, clinging 
fondly to the arm of her betrothed lover, and Augus- 
tus was alone—alone, to feel that a fatal passion had 
scized on all his being—to endure a jealousy, which 
would destroy him. 

Terrible, now, the suffering of Augustus !—fear- 
ful his anguish, whenever Lucy was before, or near 
him !—agonizing the remorse and the despair which 
he was stifling in his heart— for he would have killed 
himself sooner than betray his secret. 

Augustus would not consent that the family phy- 
sician should be called to see him, althcugh he fast 
was sinking to a mere shadow of his former seli, 
light of frame, as he had ever been. 

“ Augustus—dear brother!” Charles one day said 
to him, “I have a thought!” 

“ What is it?” Augustus listlessly asked. 

“ First tell me,” said Charles, “are you still deter 
mined not to see our old physician ?” 
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“ Oertainly—you know I am!” was the pecvish 
answer. 

“Well, then—do you remember a lad named 
Pomeroy, with whom, formerly, we had a slight ac- 
quaintance ?” 

“ Always so taciturn and reserved—yes, I re- 
member him,” replied the invalid. 

“Well,” continued Charles, ‘‘ he, with ourselves, 
has attained to manhood, is now practising as a phy- 
sician, and from patients whom he has attended, 
and who were of the very poorest order, I have 
heard excellent accounts of his skill-~may I bring 
him to you?” 

“My malady would prove beyond his reach !” was 
the reply, feebly uttered. 

“I do not believe that,” said Charles, hopefully. 
“He would not be as a stranger to you,” he urged. 
“ To attend thus on the very poor, he must possess 
an excellent heart, and in a skilful physician you 
might also find as true friend—may I bring him to 

ou?” 
. Augustus consented, only to gratify his brother, 
and with no hope for himeelf. Both had to rue the 
day when that consent had been extorted. 

Truman, an old domestic, who had been with 
Mr. Lockwood even before the birth of these his 
sons, was sent instantly by Charles, with a com- 
mand to return only in company of Dr. Pomeroy. 

Pomeroy, since the disappointment of which we 
know, had been sinking fast into a listless and des- 
pairing apathy; had abandoned his surgery, for he 
felt assured that it could never prove the mine which 
would produce for him a thousandth part of that 
great wealth, without which life would be bereft of 
every charm which gives it zest. 

Shutting himself within his apartments day after 
day, he sat and thought, and thought; but not e’en 
in fancy could he bebold the path which would lead 
him on to fortune and to Donna Estafanza; and, as 
we have said, an apathy, arising from despair, was 
creeping round him, and eating away bis life. 

“The Doctor is out,” was the answer which the 
housemaid, Jane, was directed to give to all appli- 
cants at the surgery; but when the servant of the 
Lockwoods came, he entreated 80 earnestly, that 
Jane was prevailed on to announce him to the 
Doctor. 

Truman followed her closely ; and as Jane opened 
the door of the apartinent in which Pomeroy was 
seated, the old servant entered, and placed himself 
before the Doctor, who, turning his head, gazed on 
the intruder with a vacant stare. 

“T humbly beg your pardon, Doctor,” began 
Truman, “ but my orders were 60 strict.” 

“What would you with me?” growled Pomeroy. 

“One of my masters is very ill, and his brother 
entreats that you will see him,” said the old servant, 
at tho same time giving a card to Pomeroy, who 
bratally answered— 

“Why send they to me? Let them seek other 
advice—I shall not stir!” Then he glanced at the 
card which he had just received. “Charles Lock- 
wood!” he muttered. “I remember the Lock- 
woods ; they were kind lads—confiding, guileless, 
and unsuspicious !"—and tke Doctor seemed to be 
reflecting deeply. 

“My masters are I know not how rich,” said 
Truman ; “and there would be no limit to their 
generosity, if 

But here he was interrupted by Pomeroy, who, 
springing from his chair, exclaimed, with startling 
abruptness, “I will go with you, my good man! 
Lead the way !” 

“ My master’s carriage is in waiting for you,” 
said the old servant, as he bowed, and stood aside, 
that Pomeroy might pass beforo him; and as he 
followed towards the carriage, thought, “ What a 
queer man! Iam glad I mentioned my master's 
fortune—'twas that decided him.” 

- And so, indeed, it had; but little knew the 
worthy old domestic to what it had decided him ! 


CHAPTER VII 
THE INVALID. 


Most magnificently-furnished was the apartment 
in which Pomeroy found his new patient ; and well 
pleased was Augustus with his new physician, whose 
visits were continued, and often occurred twice in the 
same day ; and never was he in a hurry to depart, 
displaying ever an anxiety and solicitude for the 
favalid, which soon won his heart, and the earnest 
gratitude of Charles. In short, the Doctor had 
availed himself of all the fascinations with which 
Dame Nature had so generously gifted him—had 
striven his best to win the friendship of the brothers, 
and had succeeded. 
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We find Augustus, on a bright, but rather sharp 
morning of early spring, dozing in his easy chair. 
The sparrows, with that faded appearance which all 
London sparrows show, looking as if they required 
a new set of feathers, were twittering and hopping, 
chirruping and skimming, round the houses, about 
the streets, and in the gutters ; all nature, animated 
or otherwise, had borrowed brightness and rein- 
vigoration from a morning so well calculated to in- 
spire them. 

Alas! this glorious morning brought no aid to 
poor Augustus ; and so thought Charles, as, sitting 
near his brother, he sorrowfully looked into that 
wan and stricken face, so palpable an evidence of 
the suffering whose true cause even Doctor Po- 
meroy had hitherto been quite unable to discover. 

Charles sat and watched his brother’s slumber, 
and murmured to himself :— 

“Sleep is heaven’s blessing to the poor {invalid ! 
But twenty-five, and to fecl the sources of his life 
go dry within him! Oh, it must be a cruel decep- 
tion—a frightful torture !” 

“ Charles—Charles !” exclaimed Augustus. He 
was dreaming 

“He has pronounced my name—thinks of me 
even in hia dreams !” said Charles, smiling grate- 
fully. “Ah! how -perfect would be our hap- 
piness, if fraternal friendship—if wealth, could give 
back health !” 

He passed behind his brother, and gently and 
cautiously stirred the fire. 

Augustus, still dreaming, now, and with greater 
agitation than before, exclaimed, “ Lucy !” 

At that name Charles turned quickly towards his 
brother, and gazed with a surprised earnestness into 
his face. 

“Lucy!” again repeated Augustus, 

“Why has he pronounced her name,” wondered 
Charles. 

“Take her henee—remove her from my sight,” 
now exclaimed the invalid, and still dreaming. 

“Alas!” thonght his brother, sadly, “ Sleep 
retraces for him, at one and the same time, the 
image of the brother whom he loves, and that of the 
young girl whom he dislikes.” 

Charles fully believed that Luey was an object of 
dislike to his ailing brother, so curt and abrupt was 
always his speech and manner to her. 

A door of the apartmeut was presently gently 
opened, and Lucy Paget, lookivg in, asked, in a 
low, soft voice, if she might enter. 


“ Much !—he sleeps!” almost whispered Charles. 


Lucy entercd the room, and having noiselessly | 


reclosed the door, stepped on tiptoe towards her 
lover, who was very glad she bad not arrived 
before, to hear that which Augustus had just said. 

“It would so greatly have afflicted ker!” he 
thought. 

“Tfow is he to day?” whispered Lucy, and 
Charles replied, in tones as low, “Badly; he has 
passed an agitated night—has suffered more than 
usual.” 

“TIave you then watched beside his couch?” 
asked Lucy. 

“No,” replied Charles, “Ho would not permit 
that I showld be disturbed—it was only this morn- 
ing that I learned it from Truman.  Yoor brother! 
he fears always to afflict me.” 

“You will give him these flowers when he 
awakes—will you not?” said Lucy, who held a 
bouquet in ber hand, which was composed of the 
flowers which Augustus best liked, and which she 
herself had just gathered. : 

“ You shall yourself have the pleasure of present- 
ing them to him,” Charles replied. 

“ How good you are?” exclaimed the young 
girl. 

Charles took both her hands, looked fondly into 
her face, then leading her to an ottoman, sat down 
beside her. 

“Dear Lucy!” he eX@aimed. “ Ah! if anything 
could double the love I feel for you, it would be the 
tenderness which you evince for my brother, and 
which so constantly inspires you with the most 
delicate forethought and attentions.” 

The young gir! replied, with perfect and charm- 
ing simplicity, “What more natural? What 
remains to me in this world? To whom, in exchange 
for my own, must I now look for affection. You, 
and your brother, are you not, now, my only 
family ?” 

“ Yes, that fs true!” said Charles, warmly and 
earnestly, “and shall I confess it to you, dear 
Lucy ? The more I behold you isolated upon earth, 
the more I believe myself responsible for your 
happiness, the stronger my desire to accomplish it, 
and by my love to compensate you for the heavy 
losses you have sustained.” 


“ Hush!” whispered Lucy, pointing to Augustus, 
who was now awaking; and, continued in the same 
tone, while leading Charles towards his brother, 
“It is to you that belongs his first look, and I must 
not steal it from you.” 

She placed herself behind the easy chair in which 
Augustus was reclining; against the back of which 
she lightly and gracefully leaned, while a heavenly 
pity and solicitude for the poor invalid were fixed 
upon her features, and shone forth from her soft and 
lovely eyes. 

Te lovers spoke not, stirred not, and Augustus 
gradually awakened; cast his looks around him; 
reassembled his ideas; and, presently, seeing 
Charles, who had advanced to his side, nodded to 
him, with the merest semblance of a smile. 

“Good morning, brother,” sxentmet Charles, 
with a voice, whose cheerfulness was but assumed. 

“Where is Doctor Pomeroy ?” inquired the sick 
man, petulantly. 

“He is not yct come,” his brother replied, “ but I 
am certuin that he will not be long. It is almost 
one o'clock, and you know how punctual he always 
is. 

“True,” said Augustus, in a tone of satisfaction, 
“ the cares he lavishes on me are not only those of 
a physician—they are those, also, of a veritable 
friend. Since the renewal of our sequaintance with 
himn, six weeks since, he has scarcely quitted us— 
every moment left to him by his studies, and by his 
p:tients, he bestows on me.” 

And in fact, Dr. Pomeroy had displayed an 
apparent devotion which had deeply impressed his 
patient, and penetrated with gratitude the heart of 
Charles, who now said,  Pomervy, ‘tis plain, has a 
great love for thatart which he practises with such 
enthusiasm. Oh! it was a happy inspiration which 
caused me to attach him to us. Tam certain that 
we shall owe your cure to him.” 

And, as he spoke, he sat down beside Lis brother, 
his face gleamizg with joy at the mere theuchte of 
the happy time he had so confidently predicted. 

But Augustus, with a melancholy smil-, said, 
“Do not fatter yourself with vain hopes, brother. 
There are maladies which men may alleviate, but 
which Providence alone can cure.” 

Lucy, still standing behind the invalid’s chair, 
juined her hanls, and raised her eyes towards 
lLeaven. 

“Weoll!” exclaimed Charles, his look fixed on 
Lney’s face with a love that was aline-t reveren- 
tial, “do you believe, then, that no one allresses 
ardsit prayers to heaven for your restoration to 
| health, that you may be preserved to your brother 
-—to those who love you? You will reeoyer, dear 
Augustus; believe in my presentiments, and 
then—” here, the tears gushing into his eyes, ho 
took his brother’s hand,—* oh, then, nothing vill be 
needed to our felicity !” 

“ Our felicity !” sighed Auersius. “ heaven 
erant it; and Ict its will be done!” he added, 
solemnly, and after a short pause. 

“Promise me, then,” eaid Charles, “that you 
will no longer continue so sad; you do but aggra- 
vate your malady.” 

Aug: 3tus owned that his brother was right, and 
would »xdeavour to share his confidence, and then, 
as the time-piece in the room struck one, exeliimed 
impatiently, “ You hear, ’tis one o'clock: aud yet 
the Doctor comes not.” 

Charles walked to the window to watch for 
Pomeroy's approach. 

Lucy bent over the chair towards Anenuctus, and 
said, “ You are very anxious, then, to see Lim 7” 

Augustus rose, and, in spite of himec!f, sterted. 

“ You were here, Lucy, near me!” he faltered. 

“Do you not know that I am always thinking of 
you ?” she asked, innocently, aud then brought from 
the table, whcre she had ploced it. the bouquet of 
flowers which she had gathered for him. “Seo 
these roses,” she pursued. “ Yesterday you ex- 
pressed a desire for some; these are the first of tho 
season, and I bring them to you.” 

Augustus constrainedly accepted her ofcring. 

“TI thank you!” he said, almost harshly. “Iam 
obliged by this attention !” and lie turncd Lis back 
and walked from her; and Charles, who had leaid 
him, exclaimed,— 

“How strangely you say that, brother! in good 
truth, your thanks almost resemble repreaches!” 

“ Do not scold him!” supplicated Lucy. “Is not 
impatience natural to invalids? and it is the Dow 
tor’s delay which is exciting his!” then, going to 
poer Augustus, she said to him, coaxingly, and with 
the most winning sweetness, “‘ Pray do not torment 
yourself, this so-greatly-desired Doctor will soon 
be here; and I will myself hasten his arrival by 
sending Truman to seek him.” 


| 
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“No, no, there is no occasion!” was coldly ut- 
tered by the ailing man. 

“ On the contrary, I insist that the sooner he is 
here the better; when you shall have seen him, 
you will think much less of him, and a little more 
of us!” 

“Dear Lucy, what devotion !” exclaimed Charles. 

“ Say, rather, what egotism!” she replied, lower- 
ing her voice. “Is it not necessary that I should 
cause myself to be beloved ?” and she glided from 


the apartment, little thinking that ere long misery 


and suffering would be the reward of hei most 
anselfish devotion. 

Charles looked after her and mused. 

“'Tis plain to me,” ho thought, “her heart has 
divined the prejudice with which she is regarded 
by Augustus! I must spare her the grief which 
she would feel should she acquire the proof of it!” 

Augustus had sunk languidly on to a couch. 

“What is the matter with you, Charles?” he 
cried, with his usual petulance. ‘‘ Why do you not 
speak to me?” 

“Well,” said Charles, ‘since you wish that I 
should speak, I will tell you, my good brother, that 
I am not very well satisfied with you!” 

Augustus rose with alacrity, and was, for just 
that single moment, well and strong. 

“Can it be?” he exclaimed. ‘ What reproach, 
then, have you to address to me? Am I not the 
most tender and devoted of brothers ?” 

“Oh, our mutual friendship is beyond attack!” 
said Charles, and so believed, but soon it will be 
seen how terribly he was mistaken. 

“It is not @ question of myself!” Charles con- 
tinued. 

“ Of whom, then, is it a question ?” 

“ Augustus, I have understood the scruples of 
your conscience.” 

Augustus became agitated. 

“ What is it you mean ?” he stammered. 

“ Confess that it is with displeasure you see poor 
Lucy Paget a resident in this house,” said Charles. 

His brother was bewildered, and replied con- 
fusedly : 

“ What can have caused you to suppose——” 

“Oh!” interrupted the other, “it is not to-day 
that I have perceived it. More than once, unhap- 
pily, I have had occasion to fee] convinced of it.” 

“ But, I assure you, Charles, you are mistaken !” 

“No, no! if my continual observation could 
have left any doubt on my mind in that respect, 
your slumbers would have enlightened me!” 

Augustus trembled in every fibre. 

“TI have spoken of Lucy, before you,” he fal- 
ered, “in my sleep !” 

“ And I could not possibly deceive myself as to 
the sentiments of repulsion with which the poor 
girl inspires you,” added Charles, regretfully. 

And his brother, by degrees recovering his equa- 
nimity, replied, “ Well! yes it is possible, and it 
appears to me that you might have expected it; 
that young girl's presence in our house, now that 
our father is no longer in existence " 

“Oh, proceed no further, Augustus!” abruptly 
exclaimed Charles. “Say nothing, I eatreat you, 
which would insinuate a doubt of my oonourable 
treatment towards one whom, to my dying father, 
I had solemnly sworn to protect and shelter; imply 
not even the shadow of a doubt against the inno- 
cence and purity of my affianced wife !” 

Augustus shivered, as these last words were 
uttered. 

“ And I cannot understand you!” presently re- 
sumed Charles. “ When you first returned home 
you were apparently most kind and friendly with 
poor Lucy; but since, your manners, with regard 
to her, have greatly changed! One would say now 
that her presence disturbs and vexes you, and that 
you are unceasingly seeking pretexts to avoid her!” 

“ Yes, no doubt—yes, such is, indeed, my desire!” 
was the response. 

wherefore—wherefore ?” 

‘ Because!” cried Augustus, with an energy 
‘which amazed his brother, ‘because the world 
will ‘alk, and her residence with us will be the 
cause of scandal to our name.” 

“We are innocent, and can brave it,” exclaimed 
Charles, and after a short pause, and looking greatly 
hurt, he added: “It is for your sake—for yours, 
who now reproach me, that I have risked the 
scandal which you apprehend and I deride—for 
your sake has my marriage with dear Lucy been so 
long postponed; ay, and even at her entreaty—she 
would not that we should think of happiness while 
you were ill and suffering.” 

‘‘No more—no more, I entreat you?” pleaded 
Augustus, who was tortured with remorse for his 
duplicity. 


“Good news!” exclaimed Lucy, as again and 
hurriedly she presented herself, “good news! the 
Doctor is about to arrive! Truman has just told 
me that he had perceived him at the end of the 
street, and coming this way !” 

“Ah, at last!” Augustus spoke, in a gratified 
tone. 

‘‘And you are now perfectly content, are you 
not ?” Lucy asked him. 

“ Yes, yes, undoubtedly—thank you!” 

“Tam glad of it,” said the young girl; ‘and 
now I must leave you!” 

“Why, will you always quit us thus? Why, 
will you never stay to make the acquaintance of 
Doctor Pomeroy; whom yet you have not seen, I 
think?” inquired Charles. 

“No, I have not yet beheld him.” . 

“ He is well worth the knowing,” said Augustas, 
fervently. 

“Ido not doubt it,” responded Lucy; “ but, as 
you know, I seldom leave my own apartments to 
come hither, and never when any but ourselves are 
in the house. I am a poor, timid thing ;” she added, 
laughingly, “but when the wife of Charles, shall, 
no doubt, be able to acquire the confidence and 
dignity which then will be exacted from me.” 

Augustus, trembling, sank into his chair. 

And Charles said to himself, “‘ my brother’s re- 
proaches shall soon lack even that poor, slender 
foundation, which he believes they now possess.” 

Doctor Pomeroy almost immediately arrived on 
his usual, and so-longed-for morning visit, and was 
received warmly by Charles, and with almost child- 
like eagerness by his patient. 

“Well, my worthy patient,” cried the Doctor, 
gaily, “ How are we today? Are we moro calm, 
more reasonable?” 

“ Scarcely,” said Charles. 

“ Indeed—how is that ?” inquired Pomeroy. 

“My brother vexes and torments himself,” 
Charles replied. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Doctor, ‘I warn you, that 
I shall be angry.” 

“ My brother exaggerates,”stammered the invalid. 

Pomeroy felt his patient’s pulse. 

“Um!” he muttered, “Iam not satisfied with 
this pulse, there is in it a nervous agitation—have 
you encountered any annoyance?” he asked 
sharply. 

And Augustus replied quickly: “I? No!—no!” 

“ That is to say, yes—yes!” blurted out Charles. 

“ Ah, mysteries—with the faculty,” observed the 
Doctor, smilingly. “Beware! it does not jest; all 
must be open and above board ?” 

“My brother and I,” said Charles, “have just 
had a rather animated conversation on a subject, 
which has disturbed him greatly.” 

His brother would have interrupted him, but 
Charles proceeded : 

“But that will not be renewed—I shall take 
good care of that, and quickly, too!” then looking 
towards Augustus, he added in a significant way: 
“ You understand me, brother, do you not ?” and his 
brother turned aside to conceal his agitation. 

“ My dear friends,” spoke the Doctor with great 
apparent candour, “it belongs not to me to pene- 
trate your secrets, only well retain this,” and now 
he addressed only his patient. “ You must drive 
hence all sombre ideas, must occupy yourself with 
pleasures, with everything in short, but your malady, 
which concerns only me.” 

“That is what 1 am unceasingly repeating to 
him !” exclaimed Charles. 

“You have a fortune to regulate, estates to 
govern,” the Doctor resumed, laughingly, “and 
there is plenty of amusement ready to your hands.” 

Charles, since his brother’s return and illness, 
had parted with his practice for a very heavy sum ; 
he had never been partial to the law, and the very 
large fortune left by his father had, of course, ren- 
dered him entirely independent. 

“T have, to-day, to speak to my brother of an im- 
portant matter,” said Charles, addressing Pomeroy, 
“of a project to which your consent would be some- 

what needed.” 

The Doctor was leaning with seeming negligence 
against the mantel-piece, holding in his hand a news- 
paper, at which occasionally he glanced. 

“ Proceed,” he said, “I have arranged to devote 
to you the remainder of the day.” 

“What is it you would say?” questioned 
Augustus, ‘‘I am listening, brother, and have no 
wish longer to deserve your reproacles for a neg- 
lect of our interests.” 

“Good !” exclaimed Pomeroy, encouragingly. 

“T think I have heard you say, Doctor,” began 
Charles, “ that country air would be of great service 


to my brother?” 
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“Nothing cottd be more salutary for him, now 
especially, when summer is approaching.” 

“ Well, I have found a charming place, and at no 
great distance from London, which would, I am per- 
suaded, greatly please Lim; the price is arranged, 
the deeds are preparcd, and for more than three 
weeks, I have been vainly pressing Augustus to 
terminate this acquisition.” 

“ You must consent,” the Doctor said to Augustus. 
“ And if there should be room for me, I will instal 
myself with you, in order that I may not lose sight 
of your treatment; and you and I, Augustus, will 
pursue our rural life, while Charles,” he added, 
laughing, “is revelling in all the pleasures which 
London affords to those who have the means with 
which to purchase them.” 

“ How ?” exclaimed Charles. “I remain iv 
London, and alone? No, no; I shall depart with 
my brother!” 

“ And with her too, no doubt !” thought Augustus, 
while an expression of pain flitted across his face. 

“T will not quit him a single moment!” his 
brother continued, emphatically, and with strong 
feeling. “Live separated from each other! Oh! 
that would be impossible—shall never be!” and, 
while uttering these words, he seized his brother’s 
hand and pressed it tenderly. 

“No; we will never separate!” murmured the 
invalid, tears springing to his eyes. 

Doctor's brows knitted, and he reflected 
deeply. 

After awhile: “Come now! is it decided ?” asked 
Charles. 

And his brother answered him with another 
question. 

“ Wherefore do yon press me thus?” 

“ And wherefore?” cried the Doctor, suddenly 
arousing. “ Wherefore do you hesitate? Is it 
from reasons of economy? I know not your fortune, 
but it appears to me sufficiently large to permit you 
a country house.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” Charles laughingly observed, 
‘with a fortune of eighty thousand pounds !” 

“ That is a good round sum to be shared by two 
young men,” exclaimed the Doctor. 

‘““No, nO; you are wrong doctor: that sum 
belongs to Augustus alone; while I possess as much, 
indeed, rather more, in my own right.” 

“ Really ?” cried Pomeroy, with an amazod 
look. “Permit me to congratulate you! I am 
delighted, my dear friends, that you are in so 
brilliant a position !” 

And then he turned away, and that most winning 
smile vanished from his face, giving place to an 
expression which would have appalled the brothers 
to behold. 

Charles hurried away to the lawyer's, who had 
charge of the deeds concerning the country mansion 
he was now resolved to purchase, and to make 
arrangements respecting another and more important 
matter, which presently will be explained, and the 
Doctor was left alone with his patient. 

“The country—solitude!” mused Augustus; “and 
she unceasingly before me. Oh, no—no!” anda 
shiver ran throughout him. 

Doctor Pomeroy sank into a chair, his newspaper 
before his face; it was the mask he chose to hide 
his features while he again reflected. 

“ Beyond a hundred and sixty thousand pounds be- 
tween them!” and presently he smiled, and 
whispered inaudibly : 

“ Estafanza ! Estafanza !” 

(To be continued.) 


An Eastern following in- 
stance of endurance of pain would not have disgraced 
a Spartan. A notorious thief coveted the horse of a 
wealthy native, who, however, by some chance, became 
aware of his intention, and redoubled his vigilance. 
The man succeeded in getting two of his comrades 
engaged as grass-cutters, and one dark night managed 
to slip unperceived into the stable. His friends 
covered him entirely with grass, and he was just 
stretching out his hand from underneath it to untie 
the rope, when the beast started, and became restive. 
The groom perceiving it, for greater safety tied the 
animal by a rope to two iron pins, which he hammered 
into the ground. It so happened the arm of the thief 
was just then lying extended under the grass, and that 
one of the iron pegs was driven through his right hand. 
He never so much as uttered a sigh; and though the 
agony must have been excruciating, he only stirred 
when he thought the danger of being caught was over. 
He then pulled the peg out of the mangled hand, with 
his left untied the horse, mounted it, and succeeded in 
carrying it off. This was an exploit on which he ever 
afterwards prided himself. However improbable it 
may appear, the truth of this story may be relied 
on. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE REV. DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
THe name of this distinguished missionary and 
African explorer is as familiar to us as a household 
word, and his portrait will therefore be most ac- 
ceptable to our readers. Dr. Livingstone’s face is 
furrowed through hardships, and is almost black 
with exposure to a burning sun. 

David Livingstone was born about forty-seven 
years ago in the village of Blantyre, between the 
rivers Calder and Clyde, and wrought in the mills 
ase piercer boy. Before he ceased working as a 
spinner, he attended the classes in Glasgow during 
the winter months, and resumed his labour in the 
mills during the summer vacations. 


Dr. Livingstone had warried a daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Moffatt, the civiliser of the Bechuana 
nation, and no less distinguished missionary. Mr. 
Moffatt had lost sight of his son-in law for some 
time, and attempted to penetrate into the interior 
to see what was become of him. He failed to reach 
him, however, but he sent on by friendly tribes a 
package of books, newspapers, and letters. This 
package was brought to the southern bank of a 
river which separated two hostile tribes. Dr. 
Livingstone was then living far to the north of 
this river. The Southerns called to the Northmen, 
and told them that they had some property be- 
longing to the Doctor, who was held in great 
respect by both tribes. The Northmen refused to 
cross over for it, saying that the books and papers 
contained witchcraft medicine. “ Very well,” said 


About the year 1840, 


wife, who had for some time mourned him as dead, 
was almost overcome with emotion on hearing of 
his safety after so many perils. He was then suf- 
fering from a@ fractured elbow, occasioned by a 
wounded lion. 

After remaining in England till 1858, he again 
departed for the scene of his former labours. On 
this occasion the Government had specially built for 
him a steam launch to enable him to follow up his 
further exploratious of the Zambesi river... He 
was accompanied by several distinguished men as 
artists, naturalists, and other men of science; but the 
fatal fever sadly thinned their ranks, and the ex- 
pedition was not so successful as was anticipated. 

Some time after this, Dr. Livingstone experienced 
his greatest loss in the death of his wife, who had 
joined him on one of his journeys. She was at- 
tacked by fever, and died 
under very melancholy 


Dr. Livingstone left the 


circumstances. 


Blantyre Works, and was 


engaged by the London 


In a recent address, Dr. 


Missionary Society. He 


Livingstone stated that 


his prospects of the future 


was shortly after sent to 


Africa, where, for seven- 
teen years, he underwent 
hardships and encoun- 
tered dangers and difli- 
culties such as few have 
ever before experienced. 

At one time he lived 
with a tribe of Bechuanas, 
far in the interior of the 
country, for eight years, 
guiding them in the paths 
of virtue, knowledge, and 
religion. In conjunction 
with Mr. Oswald, he dis- 
covered the magnificent 
Lake Ngami, in the in- 
terior of Africa. In ex- 
ploring that continent, he 
reached the eighth degree 
of southern latitude, that 
is, twenty-six degrees 
north of the Cape of 
Good Hope—far beyond 
the range of any former 
traveller. 

Dr. Livingstone states 
that the inhabitants of 
the interior were kind, 
especially the women. In 
Central Africa the women 
had the upper hand, not- 
withstanding some men 
had five or six wives. 
They fed the men, anda 
wife was obliged to sup- 
ply her mother-in-law 
with firewood. If a wife 
beat her husband, she was 
punished in this way :— 
Both were taken to the 
market-place, and the 
wife was compelled to 
take the husband home 
on her back amidst the 
cheers of the people, and 
the injunctions of the fe- 


trade and civilization of 
South Africa were not so 
brigit as when he first 
arrived at the mouth of 
the Zambesi in 1858. The 
harbour was a remarkably 
fine one, and everything 
promised well when they 
made their first expedi- 
tion up the river. They 
found the neighbouring 
country thickly peopled, 
and some caution was re- 
quired to avoid any de- 
moustration, lest they 
should be attacked from 
the banks with the arrows 
of the natives, who knew 
no Europeans except the 
Portuguese, and were nut 
disposed, from what they 
knew of them, to give 
strangers a very friendly 
reception, When they 
came down, however, it 
was different, and they 
were well received. On 
ascending the river, they 
encountered several cata- 
racts, and they therefore 
took the direction of the 
Shire river, and ascended 
the beautiful valley of 
that name. 

Dr. Livingstone had 
previously visited this 
valley. It contained a 
thick population, flourish- 
ing villages, and fine cul- 
tivation. Above was an 
elevated plateau, covered 
with trees, and which, 
like the valley, contained 
a large population. But 
about that time the Por- 


males that she must fol- 
low up the principle. As 
Dr. Livingstone drew to- 
wards the confines of ci- 


tuguese sold a quantity 
of fire-arms and ammu- 


nition to one of the tribes, 


to be paid for in slaves. 
The tribe, thus armed, 


vilization, he found the 


swept the whole neigh- 


people less kind. 

By himself, he traced 
the course of the great 
river Zambesi, in Eastern 
Africa, and explored one of the extensive and arid 
deserts of the African continent. He explored the 
country of the true Negro race. He saw a multi- 
tude of tribes of Africans, and several races, many 
of whom had never seen a white man until he 
visited them. They all had a religion, believed in 
an existence after death, worshipped idols, and per- 
formed religious ceremonies in groves and woods. 
They considered themselves superior to white men, 
who could not speak their language. 

While pursuing his missionary labours, Dr. Li- 
vingstone has been struck down by African fever 
nearly fifty times. He has constantly slept in the 
open air in the most unwholesome climates, and he 
has travelled over “sands and shores and desert 
wildernesses,” with no earthly defence, he says, save 
his own right arm, but under the protection of the 
Almighty. His many narrow escapes from the 
wild animals of the forests, and hostile savages, are 
vividly told in his works. 


THE REV. bi LIVINGSTONE 


the Southrons, “ we leave them here, and if they 
are lost, on your heads the blame will fall.” They 
then retired The Northmen thought better of it, 
crossed over, and placed the parcel on an island in 
the river, and built a hut over it. Twelve months 
afterwards, Dr. Livingstone found the parcel there 
safe. 

On his return to this country in December, 1856, 
Dr. Livingstone was accompanied by a native from 
the interior. This man, when he got to the Mauri- 
tius, was so excited with the steamers and various 
wonders of civilization, that he went mad, jumped 
into the sea, and was drowned. 

When Dr. Livingstone was taken on board the 
Frolic, on the Mozambique coast, he had great 
difficulty in speaking a sentencein English, having 
disused it so long while travelling in Africa. His 
arrival at Southampton was a joyful event, and 
many distinguished personages were present to 
greet the Doctor on the gratifying occasion. His 


bouring country like a 
scourge, killing the men 
in the villages, and car- 

g off the women and 
children {nto slavery. This produced a terrible 
famine, in which large numbers of the survivors 
perished, and the fine valley of the Shire was 
transformed literally into a valley of bones. Whole 
villages were found without people; it was impos- 
sible to walk half-a-mile without seeing a skeleton 
lying by the way, and you might open the door of 
a hut and find skeletons lying inside—sometimes 
two side by side, with a little skeleton between 
them. On another expedition they ascended the 
main stream of the Zambesi, passing thirty-five 
miles of rapids, and reached lake Nyassa, which 
was 270 miles long and sixty or seventy wide. 

Dr. Livingstone, on his previous return to this 
country, published a most interesting work of his 
travels and explorations; and now that he has 
again returned to his native land, we trust he will 
shortly favour us with another. Whether the great 
traveller will return again to Africa, we do not at 
present know. 
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WHO KILLED HASSAN ? 
RY JAMES ADAMS. 

More than a thousand years ago there lived in Bag- 
dad a young man of fortune, named Hassan. — He had 
no distinct occupation ; but his noble birth, his 
boundless wealth, and, above all, his superior abilities, 
developed as they were by an excellent education, 
caused his name to be respected, and his influence to 

be feltamong all classes. Young Hassan was by no 
: means ignorant of his varied powers; on the con- 
trary, his greatest fault was an overwhelming pride, 
’ s hich too often led him to overstep the boundarics of 
prudence and even of decorum, 

The caliph had a young son, for whom he wished to 
obtuin a suitable instructor. It was his only child, 
uid was heir-apparent to the throne. Numerous 
applications had been made for the honourable position 
of his teacher; but the Caliph was aman of no com- 
mon discernment, and one whose own learning was 
well calculated to detect the shallow and superficial 
claims of most of the competitors for this distinction. 
At length, to bring the matter to a definite end, he 
issued an ishtihar or proclamation, by which he invited 
all the learned men in the world to present them- 
selves at court on a certain day, prepared to give any 
evidence of their learning that he should see fit to re- 
quire of them. 

On the day appointed nearly a hundred were as- 
sembled at the palace. Though not yet past his 
twenty fourth year, Hassan did uot hesitate to appcar 
on this occasion in the throng of grey-headed men, 
who had hastened from Europe and India, from Greece 
and Spain. But in Bagdad itself, near the house of 
Hassan, lived a devout worshipper of Allah, named 
Tainabi. So celebrated was the learning of this holy 
man, that multitudes flocked daily to hear the words of 
wisdom that fell from his lips. This moollah was a 
benevolent old man, of threescore years. IIe was tall 
and powerfully built, and, notwithstanding his age, 
was possessed of uncommon bodily strength. Hassan 
alone held this venerable man in contempt. Being 
unacquainted with him, and being personally quite 
ignorant of his learning, Hassan was prompted by 
jealousy to treat the popular reports of his wisdom 
with distrust and ridicule. 

When the examinations at the royal palace were 
concluded, the munadi, or herald, announced to the 
competitors that ‘‘a thousand golden ashraff would be 
distributed among their honours, after which they 
would no longer be detained at court; that the Com- 
mander of the Faithful had appointed as tutor to his 
royal son the most worshipful moollah, Tainabi.” 

On hearing this announcement, the haughty heart of 
Hassan was stung by the scorpions of rage and envy. 

Not long after this event, Tainabi determined, one 
day, to visit for a few hours the house of his brother 
Abdulkhan, a wealthy bauker of Bagdad, who lived, 
however, several miles from the city, in an elegant 
mansion on the Lanks of the Tigris. Surrounding the 
abode of Abdulkhan was a garden, where the rose 
always bloome:; where the borders were filled with 
tulips and hyacivths. The air there was ever sweet ; 
the avenucs richly adorned. The trees were always 
green, and nightingales warbled without ceasing 
among their branches; while antelopes sported on the 
velvety knolls. 

It was evening, and the setting sun strewed the 
darkening exrth with pearls and rubies as Tainabi 
entered this garden. Ile was advancing towards the 
house, when he heard the following words, proceeding, 
apparently, from the jessamine bower near his left 
hand :— 

“By the vaulted arches which guard thine eyes, 
oh, Saleem! and by thy delicate form; by the shining 
majesty of thy face, and by the gloomy darkness of 
thy hair; by thy languid eyes, which ravish the sun, 
aud by thy raven ringlets; by the roses and lilics 
which bloom on thy cheek; by the live carnation of 
thy smiling lips, and by thy teeth of dazzling pearl, 
by the scent of thy fragrant tresses, and by the streams 
of wine and honey that flow from thy speaking lips; 
by thy neck, like that of a roebuck; by thy 
stature, like that of a cypress; by the gentleness 
of thy manners, the truth of thy words, and the 
nobility of thy birth; by all the beauties and all the 
graces with which thou art crowned, I swear that the 
perfume of thy musk is less pleasing to me than that 
of thy tresses; that co me the breath of zephyrs is less 
fragrant than thine; that the sunin his noon is less 
brill ant than thy cheek—the moon less beautiful than 
thy fair brow!” 

It was Hassan talking to Saleem, the daughter of 
Abdulkhan, and it must be acknowledged that no 
Arabian sonneteer could have exaggerated the charms 
of this bcautiful maiden. The moollah only smiled, 
and passed on insilenee. He had not been long in the 
house when Ilassan himself entered to take lcave of 
Abdulkhan, as he was about to return to Bagdad. 
On beholding Tainabi, he scowled darkly ; and with- 
out dcivning to bestow another look upon him he 
strode fierccly out of the house. 

“ Bismillah!” thought he, ‘the old ehatlow-pate has 
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come to meddle here, too. But, by the prophet’s 
silver beard, he shall rue his insolence !” 

He walked rapidly along the margin of the stream 
until he reached a point where a sudden bend of the 
river to the east caused it to leave the road, which 
continued in a southerly direction towards the city. 
Here Hassan stopped, and leisurely concealed himself 
in a thick cluinp of bushes which partly overhung the 
water. The meaning of this singular proceeding did 
not become apparent for several hours. 

Not long before midnight the rapid pacing of a 
Turkish gaddle-horse announced the approach of a 
traveller of rank. Tassan well knew the tramp of 
that steed. It was a royal favourite in the stables of 
the Caliph. We had known, moreover, that the duties 
of Tainabi would not allow him to remain with his 
brother till morning; he therefore felt that the object 
of his hatred was now to be within his power. Ac- 
cordingly, when the stranger was near enough, our 
valiant hero, springing forward in the manner of 
modern foot-pads, commanded the rider to halt. It 
was too dark to discern features; but even the faint 
starlight was reflected back by the brilliant polish of 
the sabre which Hassan had drawn. But in a twink- 
ling the horseman dismounted, and seizing with one 
hand the neck, and with the other a foot of Hassan, 
quickly forced back the latter until it reached the 
shoulder. Before he could collect his bewildered 
thoughts, Hassan found himself lying on his face, tied 
fast, while his wrists were confined with handcuffs 
belind his back. The horse galloped away, and all 
was once more silent: Hassan gagely concluded that 
he had encountered either the Bwvil One himself, or 
one of his most malicious goblins. Believing, more- 
over, that what will happen must happen, he calmly 
resigned himself to his fate. 

The next evening Tainabi sat before his door with a 
learned scholar who had arrived from Ajemanéria. 
They had prolonged their discourse until after night 
silenced the moiae of the city, when suddenly their 
conversation ‘was imterrupted by a deep groan from 
one of the inner chambcrs of the building. 

“Did I not say so?” eagerly cried the Egyptian. 
“ Did I not tell thee that evil was brooding from the 
malignant frown of Scorpio when I passed the eastern 
bend of the Tigris, only a thousand paces above the 
city gate ?” 

“ Llahi!” murmured his pious companion ; “ that was 
the very spot where I chastised the child of Shaitan.” 

“So? It was just there my good #teed shied from 
the river, and ncarly sent me into the qpposite marsh.” 

The groan was not repeated, anil they soon after 
retired for the night to another part of the ‘building. 

When morning came, intelligence was ‘brought to 
Tainabi that the cerpse of Hassan haa ‘been found in 
one of his apartments. He hastened to the pot, well 
remembering the groan he had heard in the night. 
Among the crowd eollected there was a constable; and 
no sooner had the moollah made his appearance than 
he was accosted by this functionary, and politely re- 
quested to follow him. Resistance would have been 
useless; and in a few moments Tainabi, the pious, the 
learned, the honoured teacher of royalty itealf, stood 
before the Grand Viaier, on a charge of murdering 
one of the high omrahe of the empire. Justice, in 
those days, was innocent of the charge of slowness; and 
before sunset the poor moollah was senteneed to lose 
his head. 

As Tainabi, in charge of two officers, passed Hassan's 
mansion on his way to prison, a third constable came 
out of the house, dragging behind him a slave, who 
begged piteously for mercy. But his cries were dis- 
regarded, and ‘he was hurried before the cadi. Find- 
ing he could not escape conviction, he offered to make 
an important confession; and on condition of a pro- 
mise of pardon, he said :— 

“Your servant was a slave of the noble Hassan. 
Yesterday morning I went to buy fish of old Mihveri- 
gah, who lives north of the city, on the Dokhara road. 
Before I reached her hut, I found my noble master 
lying by the roadside, tied hand and foot. I quickly 
cut the cords which bound him, and raised him up; 
but he tottered about and langhed very loud, and then 
fell down again. Then I hastened for a mule anda 
physician. At length we got my noble lord to his 
own house, where he again laughed long and very 
loud, and patted my shoulders and called me an angel 
and sweet Saleem. Presently my master turned round 
and said, ‘ Bihyad, swear to obey me for twenty hours 
in all that I command, and you shall have ten thousand 
dinere, and shall live in freedom in Ispahan.’—‘ My 
lord,’ X said, ‘when did I ever willingly disobey your 
will ??—* Silence, slave! Swear,’ was his only answer. 
—I trembled greatly, but took the oath, after which 
he ordered me to get ready a sharp scimitar. In the 
night he commanded me to go with him to the house 
of the holy moollah, and to bring the deadly weapon 
with me As we approached the house, he said, ‘ We 
will enter the chamber in which this wise man teaches 
the rabble, that is always open. The moment I give 
the word, strike me dead! Leave my body and flee. 
In my treasure-chest you will find the gold I promised. 
To-morrow, when my corpse is found in the house of 
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this holy man, the people will think him an hypocrite, 
and the Caliph will believe that his son is taught by a 
murderer ;’ and then he laughed again. It was in vain 
that I prayed him to recall his command. He threat- 
ened to kill me if I was not silent.” 

The chronicler tells us that the moollah was instantly 
acquitted of the charge brought against him; while 
the slave, in consideration of his candour, was only 
condemned to be bastinadoed daily during the rest of 
his life. For in those days, he mournfully remarks, 
clemency had not perished from the face of the earth. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND CODFISHERY. 
Coprisn are all caught with large hooks, and are 
taken from the bottom, Each fisherman has a strong 
line of from sixty to seventy fathoms in length, to 
which is attached a lead of a cylindrical shape, weigh- 
ing about five pounds. This, of course, is the sinker. 
From this proceeds the “pennant,” which is a cord 
about twice the size of the line, and is about three feet 
in length. To the lower end of the pennant, and at- 
tached to it by a small copper swivel, is the “craft,” 
which is a smal] stout cord, about two and a-half feet 
in length, having three strips of whalebone laid around 
it at middle, where it is attached to the swivel of the 
pennant. The whole is serried or wound with tarred 
twine. On each end of the craft isa smaller swivel, 
into which the gauging of the hooks is attached. The 
whalebone serves to keep the hooks aboug a foot apart, 
so that there is little danger of their becoming entan- 
gled with each other. 

The men arrange themselves on the leeward side of 
the deck, throw over their leads, and unreel their lines, 
till the lead rests on the bottom. The line is then 
drawn up so that the hook will be on the bottom, with 
the down pitch of the vessel, and with nippers drawn 
on their fingers, to keep the line from cutting thei, , 
they lean over the bulwarks, patiently awaiting a bite, 
which is known by a slight jerk. They then give a 
sudden pull, in order to hook him, stand back, and 
haul in the long line, hand over hand, until the fish is 
hauled up to the surface, when he is taken on deck, 
unhooked, and thrown into a square box, which each 
man has fastened by his side, called a “kid.” The 
hooks are then baited, and hove over again, and the 
fisherman, while the line is running, picks up the fish 
caught and cuts out his tongue. Towards night the 
fish are counted out from the kids, each one separately, 
and thrown into a large kid near the main hatch, called 
the dressing kid. 7aey are counted aloud as they are 
thrown along, and each man is required to keep his 
own account, and jeport to the skipper at night, who 
— a@ separa’ account for each man on the log- 

ook. 

The dressing-gang, consisting of a throater, a header, 
a splitter, and a salter, now commence dressing down. 
After passing through the hands of the first three, they 
aasume somewhat the shape seen in market. They are 
then passed down between decks to the salter, who puts 
them up in kenches or layers, laying the first tier on the 
bottom of the hold, and building up with alternate 
layers of salt and fish, till the kench reaches the de- 
sired height. The decks are then washed down, sails 
taken in, and the vessel anchored for the night. 


ae BRIDAL BALLAD. 
Tue ring is on my hand, 
And the wreath is on my brow, 
Satins and jewels grand 
Are all at my command, 
And I am happy now. 


And my lord he loves me well, 

But when first he breathed his yow 
I felt my bosom swell— 
For the words rang as a knell, 
And the voice seemed his who fell 
In the battle down the dell, 

And who is happy now. 


But he spoke to re-assure me, 
And he kissed my pallid brow, 

While a reverie came o'er me, 

And to the churchyard bore me, 

And I sighed to him before him, 

Thinking him dead D’Elormie: 
“Oh, I am happy now!” 


And thus the words were spoken, 
And this the plighted vow; 
And though my faith be broken. 
And though my heart be broken, 
Behold the golden token 
That proves me happy now. 


Would to heaven I could awaken} 
For I dream I know not how, 

And my soul is sorely shaken 

Lest an evil step be taken— 

Leat the dead who is forsaken 
May not be happy now. 


ConststeNcy.—What gentleman can, with any sense 
of propriety, ask a fat lady to /ean on his arm ? 
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WOMAN'S WORK IN THE WORLD. 

WHAT IT Is, AND WHAT IT SHOULD BE. 
Wer all have our work to do—not only in its tangible 
form, but personal work—work which is of paramount 
importance, and which if neglected is sure to recoil 
upon ourselves. Let ue see then, what this work con- 
sists of, and ask ourselves what are we doing to for- 
ward it ? 

Without stopping to make any philosophical analysis 
of the peculiar construction or character of our in- 
tellect, as compared with that of man; without stop- 
ping to discuss the physical organization of our bodies, 
or to argue as to the rights of woman, let us say, that 
whatever be our organization or the amount of in- 
telligence with which we are endowed, it is considered 
by our all-wise Creator sufficient for the part we have 
to play in the great scheme of creation ; namely, to be 
the helpmate of man. Our work is, to a great measure, 
confined to our homes, for it is in the conjugal state 
that we find our chief duties, and towards that all our 
education onght to tend. But this is not all—it is not 
only in that state that we are designed to play our part. 
We have our duties as daughters, sisters, neighbours, 
and friends, and in these relations our usefulness may 
be happily exerted. . 

Society also has its claims upon us, for they who 
entirely limit their work to their own household or 
even to the circle of their friends, and will neither open 
their purses or their hearte at the call of benevolence. 
nor bestow their time or attention on the demands of 
friendship, or show any solicitude for the welfare of 
others, or any desire to succour the distressed, can 
never be said to have performed the work given them 
to do. 

But looking at woman's work in relation to acts of 
benevolence, we must here give a word of caution. 
There are snares in this direction which beset the 
young, the fervent, hopeful, aspiring woman. One of 
these, perhaps the greatest stumbling-block which lies 
in the path of the present and rising generation, is the 
excessive love of show, the feverish desire to do as 
others do. It is this, and the want of honest purpose, 
which causes those who have been foremost among the 
bustling, excited workers at starting to flag ere the end 
is accomplished, and why? Because her heart is not 
in the work, because the work was undertaken, not 
because it was right, but from a desire to be noticed, 
a desire to do as others are doing. It is a busy self- 
assertion which actuates euch persons, rather than be- 
nevolence; it will change its object with every passing 
fashion, and ceases when the motive is not longer suf- 
ficiently exciting. 

My chief object in this series of papers will be to 
endeavour to point out what is woman's work, as 
regards herself, and how a knowledge of the duties 
incidental to a young woman's entrance into life is to 
be accomplished. It may be that we shall treat the 
subject in a somewhat desultory manner; but though 
not subject to any particular arrangement, they will 
have for their object not only the improvement but, 
at the same time, the amusement of the reader. 

And here let me say that though my remarks will 
be chiefly addressed to the young, to those, in fact, 
who are about to start on the road of life,towhom I 
shall endeavour to point out the hills and cross-roads 
they should avoid; yet it will not be amiss for thoge 
who have already commenced the journey to listen to 
My advice. 

Starting in life is somewhat analogous to setting out 
on @ voyage of discovery. If we are prepared for the 
voyage; if we have the requisite knowledge to navigate 
the ship; if we*press onward, spite of contrary winds 
aud other difficulties, taking advantage of every curreat 
and every turn of wind; if, in fact, we have an object 
in view, and we seek it perseveringly, we are sure to 
reach the haven of our hopes_at last. But if we start 
without the knowledge necessary to navigate the ship, 
or conduct our enterprise ; and instead of battling with 
adverse circumetances, seek to make things pleasant, 
we shall, in all probability, be like the American negro 
who was navigating a sloop on one of the lakes, and 
who while the master was asleep, persisted in keeping 
a fair wind, because he did not want the trouble of 
tacking ; and consequently, as the wind changed during 
the night, at daybreak found himself within a mile or 
60 of the place they started from the day previous. The 
only difficulty Quashie ‘wad was to account to himself 
. how the place got there; and the only difficulty some 
young people find—the wife being in shabby apart- 
, ments, end the husband in the Gazctte—is to discover 
how thcy both got there. 

It makes one almost melancholy when we consider 
that judgment comes only from experience, and that, 
in many cases, too late for our own use, and yet is 
never of service to others. It is in vain to tell anyone 
how you burned yourself, and of the mistakes you 
made; they know better. It is quite useless to per- 
suade anyone to see with the eyes of others, or even to 
guspect that their own may be deceived, 


The knowledge of life which we acquire by practise 
is the only knowledge that will be of any service to us. 
We should therefore begin early to reduce our precepts 
to practice, because until we have dome so, we have 
gained no more real knowledge of life than the young 
gentlemen at preparatory schools, who carry on ima- 
ginary transactions with suppositious merchants, un- 
derstand of trade, commerce, or book-keeping, or as 
we ourselves know of fashionable life when we are in- 
troduced to representative ladies and hypothetical 
gentlemen, who corporeally are Mademoiselle Scragg, 


and Mr. Lightfoot, the dancing-master. 
Mary 


COSTUME, COMPLEXION, AND COLOUR. 
THE selection of colours suitable to the complexien is 
a matter that is too often neglected, as well as the 
contrast of harmony or colour, which is another point 
to which sufficient attention is not given, 

Women may be divided into two classes, the com- 
plexional distinction of which is brunette and blonde, 
or dark and fair. The former may be described as 
having black hair and dark eyes; the other light hair 
and blue eyes. 

If we take the trouble to study what colours best 
assort with the hair and complexion, we shall see that 
they are those which produce the greatest contrast ; 
thus, sky-blue accords well with blendes. as do also 
delicate greens. If, however, the red predominates 
over the rose in the complexion, dark green is pre- 
ferable to light. 

Rose-red cannot be put in contrast with even the 
rosiest complexions without causing them to lose 
some of their freshness. Maroon and light crimson 
have the serioua disadvantage, rendering the com- 
plexion more or less green. It is necessary, then, to 
separate the rose from the skin in some manner ; and 
the simplest way of doing this is to edge the draperies 
with a border of tulle, which produces the effect of 
grey by the mixture of white threads, which reflect 
light, and the interstices, which absorb it; there is 
also a mixture of light and shade, which recalls the 
effect of grey, like the effect of a casement window 
viewed at a great distance. Dark red is less objec- 
tionable for certain complexions than rose-red, be- 
cause, being higher than the latter, it tends to impart 
whiteness to them, in consequence of contrast of tone. 

Delicate green is, on the contrary, favourable to all 
fair complexions which are deficient in rose, and which 
may have more imparted to them without disadvan- 
tage. But it is not as favourable to complexions that 
are more red than rosy. 

Yellow imparts violet to a fair skin, and in this 
view it is less favourable than the delicate green. To 
brunettes, on the contrary, it is becoming. 

Blue imparts orange, which combines favourably 
with white, and the light flesh tints of fair com- 
plexions, which have already a more or less deter- 
mined tint of this colour. Blue is thus suitable to 
most blondes. It will not, however, suit brunettes, 
since they have already too much of orange. 

Orange is too brilliant to be elegant ; it makes fair 
complexions blue, whitens those which have an orange 
tint, and gives a green hue to those of a yellow tint. 

Lustreless white, such as cambric muslin, assorts 
well with a fresh complexion, of which it relieves tke 
rose colour; but it is unsuitable to complexions which 
have a disagreeable tint, because white always exalts 
all colours by raising their tone; consequently it is 
unsuitable to those skins which, without having this 
disagreeable tint, very nearly approach it. 

Very light white draperies, such as muslin or lace, ap- 

pear more grey than white. We must thus regard every 
white drapery, which allows the light to pass through 
its interstices, and which is only apparent to the eyes 
by the surface opposed to that which receives incident 
light. 
Black draperies, hy lowering the tone of the colours 
with which they are in juxtaposition, whiten the skin; 
but if the vermilliom or rosy parts are somewhat dis- 
tant from the drapery, it will follow that, although 
lowered in tone, they appear relatively to the white 
parts of the skin contiguous to the same drapery redder 
than if not contiguous to the black. 


EXPLANATION OF THE COLOURED FLATE. 
(See Stoel Liate Engraving published simultaneously 
with this Nundber) 

Finst Ficurr.—A blue taffetas dress, trimmed with 
a emall blonde flounce placed on the bottom of the 
ekirt, and another which forms the large mantle above. 
The body pointed before and behind; the slecves are 
puckered flat with blonde lace edge. A berthe, com- 
posed of two rows of blonde, heid up by small flaps or 
claws, crossing towards the shouldcrs, completes the 
body. ‘The claws or flaps are composcd intermedially 
of blonde, trimmed with blonde to maich. A fancy head- 
drcss of blue flowers. White gloves. 

Scconp Ficure.—A white Chamberry gauze dress, 
adorned with grenade gatin ribbon, set in two rows in 
the bottom of the skirt. The ribbon forms rings laid 
out in groups. Body covered with the same ornament, 
puffed sleeves. Pomegranate head-dress. White glove" 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


How To RETAIN THE ONE AND ENHANCE THE 
OTHER. 
HEALT# is so necessary to our own comfort, and the 
due performance of all the duties of life, that it is 
marvellous to a thinking mind how little care is taken 
to preserve it. In ordinary life we make no effort to 
preserve health; though, when we have lost it. we 
would do anything and pay anything if we could re- 
store it. In the morning of life, when the muscles are 
elastic, the heart bounding with vigour, the cheek 
blooming with freshness, and the eye sparkling with 
mirth, it is with difficulty that we can be made to 
io that we shall ever be subject to disease and 
ecay. 

Now, though decay is inevitabe, disease is not. It 
is more often the result of our own neglect of the laws 
which nature has laid down for our guidance. 

The human frame is one of the most wonderful and 
complex pieces of mechanism in existence ; and when 
out of order, is by no means easily set to rights; in- 
deed, when once thoroughly out of repair, it can 
never be restored ; and yet it is subject to all sorts of 
irregular treatment, and all the rules, attention to 
which would invigorate rather than debilitate the vital 
powers, are set on one side for a future occasion, or 
neglected altogether. 

A person having a good and expensive watch, who 
was always acoclerating or retarding its movements; 
omitting to wind it up; or exposing it to dust or dirt, 
heat and cold; and neglecting all those precautions 
which are necessary for ita preservation, would be 
thought little better than insane. Yet all this, and 
more, we do daily with regard to our bodies; and 
this, too, while, unlike the watch, it cannot be repaired 
or replaced. ‘The retention of health depends chiefly 
on the attention to certain hygeian laws, which ex- 
perience and reason declare to be essential to its 
preservation, and in no classof disorders is the neglect 
of these more noticeable than in those which affect the 
skin. 

The primary cause of all eruptions on the skin, is 
neglect of bodily cleanliness, imperfect digestion, and 
want of pure air and exercise. 

Breathing impure air soon affects the skin; indeed, 
80 intimate is the connexion between the free play of 
the lungs in breathing, and the healthiness and beauty 
of the skin, that if from any cause whatever, such as 
indolent lounging within doors, improper attitudes, 
stooping, or tight lacing, the former be impeded, the 
skin loses its brightness, even if no cutaneous disease 
occurs. 

A still more frightful source of skin disorders, such 
as boils, blotches and pimples, is imperfect digestion ; 
and here we would warn our readers against any out- 
ward applications, such as washes, pastes, or powders, 
which come under the name of cosmetics. 

The best, and, in fact, the only cosmetics are fresh 
air, active exercise out of doors, plain light food, 
plenty of cold water, and a well regulated mind; 
these will give a beauty to the skin and a charm to 
the eye, superior to all the washes that art or fashion 
ever produced. 

To understand fully the necessity of personal cleanli- 
ness in relation to the health of the body, it will be 
necessary to give our readers some little information 
with regard to the formation and structure of the 
skin. 

The structure of the skin appears to be threefold; 
and taking them in the order in which they are ar- 
ranged on the body, they are denominated the epider- 
mis, cuticle, and scarf-skin, which, wit! its appendage 
of nails, is the covering of the body; uder which is 
the dermis, or true skin, and a soft, semi gelatinous 
layer intervening. 

The epidermis, or, as we calJl it, the skin, is that part 
of our outward covering which is raised by the fluid 
of a blister. It is horny and insensible, and forms a 
sheath or protector to the highly sensitive skia beneath 
it. 

If we were to examine the under surface, when by 
friction or accident the outer skin has been removed, 
we shall be enabled to see the true skin, red and tender 
beneath it with in most cases, a very thin layer of 
colourless matter upon it. If we touch this, we shall more 
fully understand the value of the outer coat, for it is so 
highly sensitive that we shall experience great pain. 
The inner or true skin is, therefore, the more im- 
portant one, being, as it is, the seat of sensibility or 
fecling, while the other is merely a shield to the 
former, and modifies that acute sense of touch which 
we call pain. 

Independent, however, of its being the seat of sense 
or touch, the skin has other offices, which, being 
closely connected with the due performance of diges- 
tion and the proper activity of the lungs, are more im- 
portant atill. 

The skin is composed of a number of fine vessels, 
nerves, and cells—very fine hair-like tubes, covered 
with numerous minute scales, flattened and closely 
matted together—the whole forming a sort of net- 
work, through which is exhaled a thin kind of vapour, 
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which is afterwards condensed into perspiration, and 
which, when obstructed, is the cause of most cutane- 
ous disorders. 

The number of these little hair-like tubes, which we 
call pores, that are spread over the whole skin is as- 
tonishing ; and these, when the body is clean, are 
constantly opening their invisible mouths to free the 
body from those gases, vapour, and water which, 
having performed their office, are no longer wanted. 
The watery part of the vapour evaporates; but there 
are various kinds of saline matters which do not pass 
off, and are left as dirt on the skin. Now the very 
object of this most beautifully constructed covering is 
to get rid of these saline particles, which, if suffered to 
accumulate, form a crust on the skin, and fill up the 
little pores which are dotted or spread over the whole 
surface of the body. 

But in addition to this there is the skin itself, which 
is constantly being renewed. The process of develop- 
ment, by means of which the minute scales we have 
before spoken of are produced, would not be interest- 
ing to ladies, but we may say it consists in the pro- 
duction of granules, one layer of which is constantly 
succeeding another, then separating from the neigh- 
bouring mass; and these, if not washed off, become 
amalgamated with the perspiration, and form a coating 
on the body, which prevents the skin from having its 
needful ventilation. 

When we tell our fair readers, that by means of 
this constant renewal of the skin, and the natural 
perspiration, which is not apparent to the senses, but 
which, night and day, is passing off notwithstanding, 
we lose from our bodies through the pores of the skin, 
and by the peeling off of the surface in minute scales, 
as much as twoor three pounds weight daily, they 
will be able not only to understand more fully the 
indispensableness of washing the whole budy, but also 
the necessity of not over-working the digestive organs, 
by means of which all this waste is renewed. 

Besides the numberless little pores we have spoken 
of, there are others which open out from minute glands 
in the substance of the skin, and which pour out on 
the surface an olly sort of substance which prevents it 
from becoming dry, and keeps it in a pleasant, soft, 
and elastic state. It also mixes with the saline mat- 
ters before spoken of, and prevents them from irri- 
tating the skin. 

Having thus described the natare and properties of 
the skin, and shown how Nature, having thrown out l:er 
refuse to the surface, has left us to do only that which 
our own sense of comfort should prompt, but which 
we too often neglect ; and while she has given us a 
superabundance of the commonest and simplest of all 
remedies for disorders of the skin—pure cold water, 
all she asks of us is, to use it habitually and plentifully 
to all parts of our body, and our skin will not only be 
more healthy, but more beautiful. 
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GRANDMAMMA. 


SHB is not a fashionable old lady, we are aware, and 

sometimes offends against a fastidious sense of etiquette ; 

but what if she does? Would she be that same dear, 

old, beloved grandmamma if she did nut? Think of 
her when there is no *“* company” present, whom you 

desire to impress with an idea of your refinement and 

importance. Think of her patience, her excellence, 

her devotion, her long life of labour and stiuggle to 

achieve the position which you at present enjoy. 

Think of the old homestead where, as boy or girl, you 

were accustomed to run riot. Think of the bowls of 
delicious milk, the plates of strawberries, the immense 
slices of bread and butter, and pieces of cake, which, 
in those halcyon days of school vacation and capacious 
appetite, you were accustomed to devour. Think of 
the merry-makings and Christmas festivities beneath 
the same old roof, the famous plum-pudding or the 
red-cheeked-apples, saved for your special benefit; and 
finally, of the many deserved scoldings which were 
saved by grandmamma’s pleading alone. Suppose she 
will persist in wearing the same ancient stuff gown, the 
same muslin ’kerchief neatly crossed over her breast, 
the same wide-bordered cap and black ribbon; suppose 
she makes a little grammatical mistake now and then ; 
and even suppose she likes, occasionally, to take a 
pinch of snuff—what then? Would you have her one 
whit otherwise? Do not her oddities and peculiarities 
form part of herself? Do they not belong to her, just 
as the gnarled and knotted appearance belong to the 
trunk of the aged oak, and instead of diminishing our 
regard and respect, increase it fourfold, and make it 
eacred? You, fastidious young lady, who admire 
elegance, who plume yourself so much on being delicate 
and lady-like, do you know of what gross and mean 
vulgarity you are guilty when you urge your mother 
to keep “‘ grandmamma” from coming into the parlour, 
because Lady So-and-so is there, or Captain So-and-so 
is expected to call? Do you think the kind old lady 
does not see, and is not wounded by such wickedness 
and ingratitude on the part of the little ones whom she 
has cared for and watched over? Do you think she 
does not shed bitter tears in the solitude of her own 
Toom on the past and the present ; over the days when, 


a happy wife and mother, she rocked her own dearly 
loved and fondly cared for children in the cradle; over 
the time when themselves having assumed the same 
holy relations, she welcomed them, with their new- 
born cares and hopes, to the fostering maternal wing, 
and completed, by her pride and joy in their welfare, 
the circle of their earthly felicity? Poor grandmother! 
how all is changed now; the husband of her youth, 
the partner of so many joys and sorrows, dead ; the old 
house in other hands, and herself despised, and barely 
tolerated, by those who owe her the deepest love and 
reverence. It is one of the best tests of genuine noble- 
ness in man or woman, the thorough appreciation of, 
and reverence for, the virtues and excellences of old 
people, especially those united by ties of blood, and 
perhaps, shrouded in what, sometimes, seems strange 
and uncouth forms. Note well the man or woman, 
young, elegant, attractive though they may be, who 
are ashamed of their early home and lowly antecedents, 
and they will be found treacherous friends, and mean, 
malicious, cowardly foes, without the knowledge or 
conception of honour, truth, or sincerity. We beg 
young girls and men to reflect upon this. Tenderness 
and deference, even if they are not the promptings of 
the heart, are so graceful in youth towards old age, that 
one would think this consideration alone would be 
sufficient to induce the exhibition of these qualities, at 
least, before the world.—Mrs. Oroly. 
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OLD MAIDS. 


HAVE they nota mission? Who bears the nervous 
ill-humours of wives and mothers? Who takes care 
of the children when they are teething, and sits up with 
them all night through the scarlet fever and measels? 
Who bears racking headaches without a murmur, and 
tends, meanwhile, some luxurious invalid, carefully 
preparing the proper drinks, roasting over a hot fire, 
enduring with the patience of a martyr the most 
absurd and contradictory whims, notions, and caprices, 
and is finally rewarded by being pronounced the dullest 
and most stupid person in the world—just what might 
be expected in an old maid? Who mends all the 
stockings, and is obliged to play for the “ young folks,” 
or take the fourth hand of a dismal rubber whenever 
there is company? Who stays at home with the baby 
while the mother is off to the theatre or party ? 
Finally, (we must say finally, for it would be easy to 
keep on through a volume,) who replaces lost buttons, 
neatly darns torn trousers, puts in the first little pockets, 
and always knows where to find strings, and pencils, 
andpaper? Who, but the despised old maid ?—a title 
frequently much more honourable, as marriages are now 
made, than that of wife. Such a mission, humiliating 
and hard to bear though it be, the old maid may prefer 
to selling herself body and soul for a home and 
the title of ‘“* Mrs.”—a prefix which, after all, only 
indicates that she is the property of some “Mr.” She 
may not have been able to find that ‘‘ other self,” with 
whom alone the marriage tie would be sacred and 
precious ; or, sadder atill, she may have loved and lost, 
and cherished that dear remembrance, wearing her 
widow's weeds always in her heart. If this be so, then, 
for her life-long endurance, the world owes her infinite 
patience and kindness. It is sad enough to relinquish, 
in one’s own proper person, all the sweet sympathies 
and affections which cluster round the hearthstone; 
but to have to bear, in addition to this, the gibes and 
sneers of persons not able to comprehend a pure motive 
for action, requires more than human courage. Still, 
at the worst, the old maid's lot is not wholly one of 
hardship, or without its compensations. It is only the 
useless, aimless, repining life which is the ignoble one; 
a life of occupation and labour is generally one of en- 
joymeut also. It comes like a flower in the shadow of 
a rock, like a ‘‘ daisy in the wilderness,” unexpectedly, 
but on that account all the more dear and precious.— 
Mrs. Croly. 


7 CHECKING PERSPIRATION. 

Ir while perspiring, or while somewhat warmer than 
usuul, from exercise or a heated room, there is a 
sudden exposure to a still cold air, or to a raw damp 
atmosphere, or to a draught, whether in an open 
window or door or standing at a street-corner, an in- 
evitable result is a violent and instantaneous closing of 
the pores of the skin, by which waste and impure 
matters, which were making their way out of the 
system, are compelled to seek an exit through some 
other channel, and break through some weaker part, 
not the natural one, and harm to that part is the result, 
The idea is presented by saying that the cold has settled 
in that part. 

To illustrate the case:—A lady was about getting 
into a small boat to cross a river; but wishing first to 
get some fruit at a shop, she ran up to the bank of the 
river, and on her return to the boat found herself much 
heated, for it was summer. There was a little wind on 
the water, and the clothing soon felt cold to her; the 
next morning she had a severe cold, which settled on 
her lungs, and within a year she died of consumption. 

A stout, strong man was working in a garden in 
May ; feeling a little tired about noon, he sat down in 


the shade of the house and fell asleep; he awoke up 
chilly ; inflammation of the lungs followed, ending, 
after two years of great suffering, in consumption. 

A Leith ship-owner, while on the deck of one of his 
vessels, thought he would “lend a hand” in some 
emergency ; and pulling off his coat, worked with a 
will, until he perspired freely, when he sat down to 
rest awhile, enjoying the delicious breeze from the sea. 
On attempting to rise, he found himself unable, and 
was so stiff in his joints, that he had to be carried home 
and put to bed, which he did not leave until the end 
of two years, when he was barely able to hobble down 
to the wharf on crutches. 

A lady, after being unusually busy all day, found 
herself heated and tired towards the evening of a 
summer's day. She thought she would divert herself 
by taking a drive to town in an open vehicle. ‘The 
ride made her uncomfortably cool, but she warmed her- 
self up by an hour's shopping, when she turned home- 
ward ; it being late in the evening, she found herself 
more decidedly chilly than before. At midnight she had 
pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs), and in three 
months displayed the ordinary symptoms of confirmed 
consumption. 

A tradesman’s wife of great energy of character, lost 
her cook, and had to take her place for four days; the 
kitchen was warm, and there was a draught of air 
through it. When the work was done, warm and 
weary, she went to her chamber, and laid down on the 
bed to rest herself. This operation was repeated 
several times a day. On the fifth day she had an 
attack of lung fever ; at the end of six months she was 
barely able to leave her chamber, only to find herself 
suffering with all the more prominent symptoms of 
confirmed consumption; such as quick pulse, night 
and morning cough, night-sweats, debility, short breath, 
and falling away. 

A young lady rose from her bed on a November 
night and leant her arm on the cold window-sill to 
listen to a serenade. Next morning she had pneumonia, 
and suffered the horrors of asthma for the remainder 
of a long life. Multitudes of women lose health and 
life every year, in one of two ways; by busying them- 
selves in a warm kitchen until weary, and then throw- 
ing themselves on a bed or sofa, without covering, and 
perhaps in a room without fire; or by removing the 
outer clothing, and perhaps changing the dress for 
more common one, a8 soon as they enter the house 
after a walk or a shopping. ‘he rule should be in- 
variable to go at ounce to a warm room and keep on all 
the clothing at least for five or ten minutes, until the 
forehead is perfectly dry. In all weathers, if you have 
to walk and ride on any occasion, do the riding 
first. 


= 


DRESS AND HOTEL LIFE IN AMERICA. 
BeErore leaving the Reindeer steamer, I had some con- 
versation with a sensible lady from Chicago, who re- 
gretted the way in which the great majority of 
American young women are sacrificing health to vanity. 
She agrees that it is not so much climate as bad 
management which crowds the cemeteries with early 
victims, An idea has gone forth that fragility is 
interesting, and young ladies almost cultivate ill-health! 
She told me that, standing at her own door one morn- 
ing, she observed three girls, between twelve and four- 
teen, passing to school; it was damp weather—these 
children were lightly and showily attired, with thin silk 
slippers, to set off their feet to advantage, instead of 
good substantial boots. These kind of absurdities are 
common in the United States. I have found out a 
reason why ladies travelling alone must be extra- 
vagantly dressed ; without that precaution, they meet 
with no attention, and little civility—decidedly much 
less than in any other country. So here it is not as 
women, but as /adies, they are to be cared for !—and this 
in democratic America! On Christmas day I walked to 
church with a young lady, whose family reside with‘n a 
few miles of th 8 place ; but they take up their residence 
in this house during winter. I understand that the 
habit of hotel life is every year becoming more general 
in the States. This is partly encouraged by the troubles 
arising from servants; the older ladies get rid of house - 
keeping, and the young ladies are indulged with con- 
stant society; but to English tastes this mode of ex- 
istence would be unbearable—continued noise, bustle, 
and excitement; no repose of mind, and no home 
duties. It is advantageous to a foreigner, who wishts 
to become acquainted with the people of the country ; 
but I should suppose it must be ruinous to the manners 
and the domestic character of the high class of young 
women; frivolity and indolence must be encouraged, 
for any regular plan of industrial occupation is a hope- 
less attempt, in such places as these. I would rather 
take up my abode in any farm-house in England, than 
be condemned to fritter away my life in a great 
American hotel. Still, for me, as a stranger and a 
traveller, it is uncommonly pleasant.—Miss Murray. 


WHILE his mother lives, a man has one friend oa 
earth who wiil not dé ert him. 
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, wooden cylinders, made to revolve half immersed tu 
THE WORK-TABLE THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE, cold water, and then exposing the thin ribbons or films 
—o— MODELLING Wax.—Wax is freed from its impuri- | thus obtained to the blanching action of air, light, and 


EDITED BY MADAME BERGER. ties, and bleached, by melting it with hot water or | moisture. For this purpose, the ribbons are laid upon 
ae ications respecting this department should be | steam, in a tinned copper or wooden vessel, letting it | long webs of canvas, stretched horizontally between 
o° All yyrerriene iy to Madame Berger, at our Office. settle, running off the clear, supernatant, oily-looking | standards two feet above the surface of a sheltered 
PENWIPER, IN MOSAIC BRAIDING. liquid into an oblong trough, with a line of holes in | field, having a free exposure to the sunbeams. Here 

its buttum, so as to distribute it upoa horizontal | they are frequently turned over, then covered by nets 


ATERIALS.—A piece of black cloth «flicient to cut 
rounds the size of the design, 
of scarlet, and a piece of purrs gelvet, y 
the size of the round; some wariet and y. 
purple silk braid; also some narrow gold 
braid, and one skein each of gold, scarlet, 

d purple silk. 
Cut avs rounds of cloth the size and 
shape of the design; cut the velvets 
the size of the outer line of the sections; 
divide them carefully into six equal 
parts, — by so doing you will have suf- 
ficient for two penwipers. Take three 
pieces of each colour, and braid the 
scarlet with the purple braid, and the 
purple with the scarlet braid. The light 
section in the design is for the scarlet 
velvet, and the dark for the purple. 
The outer line of each section is formed 
of gold braid. Now jomn them together 
alternately, and work round the outer 
edge with the scarlet silk, in button- 
hole stitch. Take one of the pieces of 
cloth and run a line of gold braid round 
it, as indicated by the broad white line 
on the black part of the design, and then 
work the edge, in button-hole stitch, 
with the scarlet silk. The whole is to 
be finished with a tassel in the centre, 
made with the three coloured silks. 


STOMACHER FOR AN INFANT'S 
DRESS. 

Materials.— A piece of nansouk muslin; 
Walter Evans and 
Co’s. boars-head 
cotton, No 20, 
and embroidery 
cotton, No. 8. 

Trace the pat- 
tern on white 
paper, and tack 
the muslin, quite 
evenly, upon it. 
The design given 
is the full size. 
Trace round the 
white lines with 
the embroidery 
cotton; then cut 
out the black parts, 
and sew them over. 
The small, white 
spots are done in 
French dotting. 
The centre of the 
star, in the upper 
part of the sto- 
macher, is filled 
in in the follow- 
ing manner, with No. 20 cotton. Pass 
the cotton from top to bottom, and side 
to side; then pass it across twice more at 
regular distances, and secure it in the 
entre with a tight button-hole stitch ; 
then pass the needle under two threads, 
then under the last of these two, and the 


PENWIPER IN MOSAIC BikAIDING. 


to prevent their being blown away by 
wiuds, and watered from time to time. 
In France, about four ounces of cream 
of tarter, or alum, are added to the water 
in the first melting-copper, and the 
solution is incorporated with the wax 
by diligent manipulation. The whole is 
left at rest for some time, and then the 
supernatant wax is run off into a settling 
cistern, where it is discharged by a 
stop-cock, over the wooden cylinder 
revolving at the surface of a large water- 
cistern, kept cool by passing a stream 
continually through it. The bleached 
wax is finally melted, and strained 
through silk sleeves. Wax purified as 
above softens at 86 deg., becoming so 
plastic, that it may be moulded by the 
hand into any form. 


FRAMES FOR ORNAMENTAL LEATHER- 
woRK. — Let the frame be made of 
yellow pine; hang it up in a warm room 
for ten or twelve days to season; and 
then give it two coats of sealing-wax 
varnish. 


To Breach Straw Expose 
it to the fumes of burning sulphur in a 
close chest or box, or immerse it in a 
weak solution of chloride of lime, and 
a‘terwards wash it well in water. 
Water strongly acidulated with oil ‘of 
vitriol, or oxalic acid, is also used for 

the same purpose. 


SKELETONS OF 
LEAVES. — These 
may be obtained 
by soaking tue 
leaves in a 
solution of sul- 
phuric acid, which 
eats away all the 
body of the leaf, 
leaving only the 
fibres, in the form 
of delicate net- 
work. 


Harm WASHES 
(for dandriff, scut 
kc.) — 1. Rose. 
mary wash. Rose- 
mary water, one 
gallon; rectified 
spirits of wine, 
one _half-pint ; 
pearlash, one 
ounce. Tinted 
with brown co- 
luuring. — 2. Athenian water: Rose 
water, one gallon; alcohol, one pint; 
sassafras-wood, one quarter pound ; pearl- 
ash, one ounce. Boil the wood in the 
rose water in a glass vessel then, when 
cold, add the pearlash and spirit. This 
wash is even more efficient than the rose- 


mary preparation for cleaning the hair, strengthen- 
ing it at the roots, and improving it in every 
respect. 


To PREVENT PRINTS FROM FapInc.—The dress 
should be washed in lather, and not by applying the 
soap in the usual way direct upon the muslin. Make 
a lather by boiling soap and water together ; let it 
stand until it is sufficiently cool for use, and pre- 


next, so that the thread goes round one, ander two; 
repeat until the spot is the required size Fill in the 
.. ovals in the same manner. We also 
vea 
TRIMMING FOR THE SKIRT AND SLEEVES. 
This is traced and sewn over in the same manner 
as the former pattern, with the exception of the 


edge, which is worked in button-holé stitch, 
gradually widening toward the 
centre of each scallop. 


MARRIAGE, without love, is the 
suicide of happiness. As well 
might a person undertake to build 
a dwelling without either cash, 
credit, or material, as to expect to 
live happily in the married state 
without love. 


Grmxs.—There is some- 
thing inexpressibly sweet about 
little girls. Lovely, pure, innocent, 
ingenuous, unsuspecting, full of 
kindmess to brothers, babies, and 
everything. They are sweet little 
human flowers, diamord dew-drops 
in the breath of mora. Whata 
pity they should ever become wo- 
men, flirte and heartless coquettes! 


TRIMMING FOR SKIRT AND SLEEVES. 


viously to putting the dress into it, 
throw in a handful of salt; rinse 
the dress without wringing it, in 
clear, cold water, into which a 
little salt has been thrown ; remove 
it aud rinse it in a fresh supply of 
clear water and salt. Then wring 
the dress in a cloth and hang it 
to dry immediately, spreading as 
open as possible, so as to prevent 
one part lying overanother. Should 
there be any white in the pattern, 
mix a little blue in the water. 


Eau Divrve.—Take of spirits of 
wine one gallon, essence of lemons 
and essence of bergamot, each one 
drachm. Distilin a bath heat. Add 
four pounds of sugar dissolved in 
two gallons of pure water, and lastly 
orange-flower water five ounces. 


\ 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


Sorr Toroats, Hrap-acne, Corp Fert, &c.— 
If those who are subject to sore throats, and the like. 
were to bathe the neck with cold watcr in the morn- 
ing, and use the fiesh-brush at night, they would find 
a benefit which would more than compensate them for 
the time and trouble. There are many who suffer 
from headeche and cold feet. If they would plunye 
their fect in cold water every morning, and use the 
flesh-bruch every night, it would relieve them both. 


To WInpbsor Soap.—Slice the best white 
soap as thin as possible; melt it in a stew-pan over a 
slow fire; scent it with oil of carraway, or any other 
scent; and then pour it into a mould made for that 
purpose. When it has stood for three or four days in 
a dry situation cut it into square pieces, and it is fit 
for use. 


To Makr Lexx TRA orn Breagrasr 
Cakrs.-- Make a hole in the middle of one pound of 
flour in a pan, put in half a tablespoonful of good 
thick yeast (not bitter), pour in a quarter of a pint of 
milk. warmed as for buns, mix it up with a part of 
the four, and set it to rise. When it has risen, put 
an ounce and a half of butter, one ounce of sugar, and 
a little milk, over a slow fire; while this is metting, 
break four eg_s, and put the yolks, with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, into the flour, and ycast ; when the 
butter and milk are lukewarm, mix them with the 
other ingredicnts, and make all into a softish dough. 
Butter some -hoops, and put them on buttered 
iron plates; fill the hoops about an inch deep, and set 
them in a warm place to rise. When quite light, 
bake them in a warm oven. 


Biscuir Drors.—Take half a tcacup of water, six 
eggs, and one pound of sifted loaf sucar, whisk them 
together till thick; then add a few carraway-secds 
and eighteen ounces of flour. Mix all lightly to- 
gether, and drop the mixture on wafer-paper, about 
the size ef a small waluat, Sift suger over them, end 
bake in a hot oven. 


ALMonp Cream.—The flaveur of almond 
which appears to be so generally liked, is obtained by the 
use of an essence whi¢h we eannot at all approve of, 
but consider the following methoa to obtain that 
delicious flavour to be mach more eammendable :— 
Blanch and skin two ounces of eweet with a few bittcr 
almonds, pound them well with sufficient eugar to 
fweeten a pint of milk which you have in a stewpan; 
when boiling, throw in the almonds and sugar, cover 
the stewy an, let infuse ten mingtes in another stewpan, 
have the yolks of eight egga, upon which pour the in- 
fusion, étirring it well and wixing by degrees, stir over 
the fire until thickening, whem pass it through a 
strainer into a bowl, which plagedm cold water, keeping 
it stirred until quite cold, whem mix a gifl of cream 
whipped very stiff, fill your cups, sprinkle crushed 
ratafias over, and they are ready to serve. By adding 
« ittle dissolved isinglass to the above, when cooling, 
any description of spirits or liqueurs may be intro- 
duced. 


Rice LBreap.—Take one pound and a half of rice, 
and boil it gently over a slow fire in three quarts of 
water about five hours, stirring it, and afterwards 
bedting it up into a smooth paste. Mix this while 
warm, into two gallons, or fourteen pounds of flour, 
adding at the same tiie, the usual quantity of yeast. 
Allow the dough to work a certain time near the fire, 
after which divide it into loaves, and it will be found, 
when baked, to produce twenty-eight or thirty pounds 
of excellent white bread. 


To Prrrare as you in- 
tend to make this, either with milk or water, put a 
cup of one or the other of these liquids into a chocolate- 
pot with one ounce of cake chocolate. Some persons 
dissolve the chocolate before they put it into the milk. 
As soon as the milk or water begins to boil, mill it; 
when the chocolate is dissolved. and begins to bubble, 
take it off the firc, letting it stand near it for a quarter 
of an hour, then mill it again to make it frothy; after- 
wards serve it out in cups. The chocolate should not 
be milled unless it is prepared with cream ; chocolate 
in cakes should always be made use of im ices and 
dragees. 


BiacK OR WuoiITe ELpER Wine. — Gather the 
elderberries ripe and dry, pick them, and bruise them 
with your hands, and strain them; set the liquor by 
in glazed earthen vessels for twelve hours, to settle ; 
put to every pint of juice one pint and a-half of water, 
and to every gallon of this liquor three peunds of 
moist sugar; set it in a kettle over the fire, and when 
it is ready to boil, clarify it with the whites ef four or 
five eggs; let boil one hour, and when it is almost 
cold, work it with strong ale yeast, andl turn it, filling 
up the vessel from time to time with @ze.same liquor, 


saved on purpose, as it sinks by working. Zm.month’s | ' 


time, if the vessel holds about eight gallons, it will be 
fine and fit to bottle; and after bottling, will be fit to 


drink in twelve months; but if the vessel be larger, it 
ust stand longer in proportion, three or four months 
at least for a hogshead. All Mquors must be fined be- 
fore they are bottled, or else they will grow sharp, and 
ferment in the bottles. Add to every gallon of this 
liquid one pint of strong mountain wine, but not such 
as the borachio, or nag’s-skin flavour. ‘his wine will 
be very strong and pleasant. 

To MAKE CALVES’-FEET BrotTH.—Boil two calves 
‘cet, a quarter of @ pound of veal, the saine quantity 
of beef, the bettom of a penny loaf, three blades of 
mace, and a little salt, in three quarts of water, to three 
pints; strain, and take off the fat. 

Rep Frre.—Take forty parts of nitrate of strontium, 
thirteen of sulphur, fifteen of chlorate of potass, four of 
sulphuret of antimony, and two of lampblack. These 
must be rubbed in a ladle, and well mixed. ; 


Buve Fire.—Nitrate of barytes, seventy-eeven parts 
by weight; sulphur, thirteen parts ; chlorate of potass, 
five parts; realgar, two parts; charcoal, three parts. 
Mix, and inflame with a lighted match. 


Rockers.—It isan axiom amongst fire-work makers, 
that the emaller the case, 80 much quicker must ‘be the 
composition to fill it, or, in other words, the mixture 
that will do for a small case, will burn too rapidly when 
placed in one of larger cavity. Hence it follows that 
the same composition will not @o for large and also for 
small rockets. The following are some of the most | 
approved receipts :—To combine the ingredicnts of all 
fire-works well together, they shonid first be pounded 
separately. (Gunpowder, when pounded, is called 
meal-powder; and as it can be bought in this state, it 
is better to use it, as it saves much treuble.) When 
pounded separately, mix them well together by hand, 
and rub them through a very fine wire sieve, or in fhe 
absence of this, a common sieve. Fer rockets of one 
or two pounds: Meal-powder two pounds, saltpetre, 
civht ounces, brimstone four ounees, charcoal two 
ounces, steel-filings one ounce and a-quarter. Tor do. 
of from one pound to four ounces; Meal-powder one 
pound, saltpetre four ounces, brimstone three ounces; 
charcoal one ounce and a-half. For do. undcr four 
ounces: Meal powder one pound and a-quarter, salt- 
petre four ounces, charcoal two ounces.— Roman 
candles: These are constructed nearly after the manner 
of gerbes; their cases are made perfectly cylindrical, 
and between the layers of composition are interposed 
balls or stars, which are prepared as directed for rocketa, 
but larger, and rolled round by the fingers. In filling 
and ramming Roman candles, especial care must be 
taken that the stars are not broken in the operation. 
When the cases have been properly rolled and dried, 
and their bottoms firmly secured by tying them with 
some strong twine, it is best, previous to putting in the 
Composition, to rain in a little dry clay, which will fll 
up the hollow, and leave a better bottom to the case. 
This being properly done, put iu a emall quantity of 
corn-powder, and over that a small piece of paper, just 
to prevent the composition from mixing with the 
powder ; then as mach of the composition ts to be put 
in as will, when rammed hard down, fill the case one- 
sixth of its height; then over this a smal! piece of 
paper (covering about two-thirds of the diameter), as 
before, then a little eorn-powder, and upon that a ball 
is to be placed, observing to let the ball be somewhat 
less than the diameter of the case. Over this first ball 
more of the composition is to be introdueed, and 
pressed lightly down till the case is dbout one-third 
full, when it may be rammed, but with some gentle 
strokes, lest the bali be broken by it; then a pieve of 
paper, a little eorn-powder, and upon it enother ball 
as before, so that the case, after thie manner, will con- 
tain five or six balis with reguiar beds of composition 
between them, and have about the same length of 
eomposition above the highest ball. When the ease is 
thos filled, it is to be capped with 


In regard to the stare and balls, it is best that 
their form be flat or cireular, or even square, rather 
than spherical, as they will be less liable to be injured 
in the filling. They sheuld also be somewhat different 
in size, which is found to add much to their effect ; 
that is let the first star be about two-thirds the diameter 
of the case, let the next be a little larger, and eo on 


quantity of powder at the bottom of each ball increase 
as the balls increase in diameter, oras they come nearer 
the tep of the case; not on gecount of the additional 
weight of the ball, but, as on those balls situate near 
the top ‘the force of the powder ceases to act on the 
ball, sooner than on those situate lower in the case, 
the force to throw the ball to the same | 


a pound, saltpetre two pounds and a-half, sulphur half 
@ pound, glass dust half a pound. 


VARIETIES. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


Tire heart that is at once softened by gratitude and 
the tear of joy will show its thankfulness in this at 
least, that it will be milder towards others. 


Tue lady looks oldest who tries to conceal her age. 
If she refuses to let her age be upon her tongue, it will 
be all the more in her face. 


Turre is this good in real evils,—they deliver us 
while they last from the petty despotism of all that 
were imaginary. 


Pursce what you know to be attainable, make truth 
your object, and your studies will make you a wise 
man. 

A CLEAR stream reflects all objecta that are upon 
its shore, but is unsullied by them. So it should be 
with our hcarts—they should show the effect of all 
objects, and yet remain unharmed by any. 


A Sare RuLe.—When a young man tells you that 
sach and such a young lady “ has no heart,” you may 
be eure he has been trying it on and hae failed in mak- 
ing @ favourable impression. 


How small is the diameter of the human throat, 
and¢hort its measure! Yet it will give the same note 
with the pipe of an organ eight feet in length! and 
the valve which covers it, and plays with electric 
swiftucss (imitated by the reed of the organ), is, as all 
know, a very little thing, yet with the contractions and. 
expansions of the throat, it will utter a scale of seven- 
teen degrees! 


TuE Gout.—What a very singular disease gout is. 
It seems as if the stomach fell down into the feet. 
The smallest deviation from right dict is immediately 
punished by limping and lameness, and the innocent 
ankle and blameless instep are tortured for the vices of 
the nobler organs. The stomach, having found this 
easy way of getting rid of inconveniences, becomes 
and punishes for the least offence, a 
plum, a glass of champagne, excess in joy, excess in 
grief—any crime, however small, is sufficient for red- 
ness, swelling, spasms, large shocs.— Sidney. 
Grarrmve Anmais.—The* Scientific American” says: 
—* Dr. Paul Bert has published a work on the curious, 
subject of anime) grafts. Me succeeded in making 
Siamese twins of a couple of rate, and in many other 
monstrosittes. He exdlaima, * it is a surprising spectacle 
to see a paw cut from one rat, live, grow, finish its 
ossification, and ite merves, under the skin of 
another, and when we giant @ plume of feathers under 
the skin of @ Gog, what amiéragle to see the interrupted 
vital phenomena gecume their course, and the fragment 
ofa bird reeeive nouri#hment from the blood of a mam- 
mal.’ ” 


Watronat Lanevace.—The language of a people 
expresses its character. The French is smooth, flowing, 
elegant; but ft has no such word as ome, nosuch word 
as comfort, an@ me word to express the distinction be- 
tween Jove and lie. On the contrary, ennud and eclat 
are famous words, which have no equivalent in English. 
Aad, moreover, the fact thatthe French term for spiré- 
tual means simply witty, with a certain quickness and 
versatility of talent—and you have a sufficient hint 
with regard to the character of the people. 


Tae EFFECTS OF A SENSIBLE OBSERVATION.— 
When the Rev. John Brown first settled in Hadding- 
ten, Scotland, the people of the parish gave him a 
warm and enthusiastic reception; only one of the 
members of that large church and congregation stood 
out in opposition to him. The doctor tried all the 
means in his power to convert the solitary dissenter to 
the unity of feeling which pervaded the whole body, 
but all his efforts to obtain an interview proved abor- 
tive. As Providence directed, however, they happened 
one day to meet in the street, when the doctor held 
out his hand, saying, ‘‘ My brother, I understand you 
are opposed to my settling at Haddington !"—* Yes, 
sir,” replied the parishioner.—“ Well, and if it be a 
fair question, on what grounds do you object to me?” 
—* Because, sir,” quoth he, “I den't think you are 
qualified to fifi se eminent a post.”—“ That's just my 
opinion,” replied the doctor; ‘‘but what, eir, is the 
use of you an@ me setting up our opinions in opposi- 
tion to @ whele parish?”—The brother smiled, and 
their was sealed for ever. How very true 
it is that “e eft answer turneth eway wrath.” 


Wromr wrra a Lynx.—That shy, wary, and 
ferocious animal, the Canadian hynx, is but seldom 
geen even in the woods it frequents ; and though it was 
once in the northern part of Maine, it is seldom met 
qwith there. .A ebort time since, however, a hasterand 
trapper, named Bich, came upon one of these animals 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford. At the time he had 
not tis with him, and no weapon at, all but 
emall hatehet. When the lynx, which was a female, 
sprung from the bushes, he halloed at her, epon which 


| she immediately turned and showed fight, Rich now 


| 
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pasting it round the orifice, and a zy of 
meal-powder being added, the piece pm- 
increasing to the fourth, fifth, and sixth, which last 
should fit tight into the case. Observe, also, to let the 

| 
distanee must Increase proportionately ; another reason 
for decreasing the guantity of powder towartls the 
bottom is, that the same quantity used with the bottom 
as with ‘the top ball, would cause the ease to burst, 
and destroy the effest which they are intended to pro- 
duce. The eomposition for filling is mealpowder half 
i ry 
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threw the hatchet at her as an Indian throws his toma- 
hawk, and fortunately it struck her in the forehead and 
stunned her. He then sprang upon her, end before 
she had wholly recovered from the force of his blow 
with his hatchet, he succeeded in tying her legs with 
his handkerchief. His clothes were much torn in 
the struzgle, and the lynx was near getting a grip 
at his throat during the operation. He now prepared 
a bed of brush, which he bound to his back, and then, 
throwing the animal overit, he carried her to his home, 
a distance of nine miles. She wae of large size, mea- 
suring twenty inches high and three feet long. The 
animal was visited at Rich’s house by many gentlemen, 
and among those who saw her was Professor Agassiz, 
who purchased her to send to Europe. He got he, 
very cheap for such a rare animal, Rich having sold her 
for fifty dollars. It is not onemanina thousand who 
would have had the resolution to secure her alive and 
carry her uine miles to his house, serecching and claw- 
ing all the way. 

Snors.—fhoes are ancient things.) They have been 
made of «old, silver, brass, and of irons; of the bark of 
trees, of Jinen, and of silk. Before the Christian era 
the Roman magistrate had this feet decked out in shoes 
of flaming red, and the lady of high rank ware white 
dippers, glistening with precious stones. The old 
Puritan captain, Miles Standish, wore his boots of 
“ Cordovan leather,’ when he marched out with his 


Invincible army, 
Twelve men, all equipped.” 


The Swiss shepherdess watching herflock at the foot of 
some Alpine nrountain, wears still her wooden clogs; 
and the weary pilgrim perferms his toilsome journey to 
the Prophet's Tomb with sandalled feet. The man clad 
im cainel’s hair in the wilderness was not worthy to un- 
loose the lachet in the Saviour’s shoes, and the great 
Apostle beautifully exhorts the Ephesian Church to 
have their feet “shod with a preparation of the gospel 
of peace.” 

Fanny Fern.—Fanny Fern, the eister of N. P. Willis, 
whose ‘‘Leaves” have been so extensively popular in 
this country, was once living in poverty, herself and 
children, with none to aid or counsel, or sympathize 
with her; nursing her sick little one day and night, 
and wearily writing at intervals while it slept. And 
now she is wealthy ; her name has become a honschold 
word in thousands of families in both hemispheres, 
where she is known by her works, and admired and 
loved for her brilliant genius, her womanly tenderness, 
and her unmistakable goodness and purity of heart. It 
may pleace our readers to hear what manner of woman 
she is like. Well, then, she is a little above medium 
height, her figure is perfectly symmetrical, and her bust 
and shoulders, and the setting and lift of head, would 
excite the envy of Venus herself. She has a delicate, 
beautiful, florid complexion ; glossy golden hair, an 
honest, handsome face ; a keen, dauntless, loving. blue 
eye; and a hand and foot of most juvenile dimensions. 
Her carriage is graceful; her step firm and elastic; her 
mien commanding and indomitable, yet winning; in 
short, she looks life Fanny Fern. She dresses in per- 
fect taste, generally wearing black, and sweeps along 
Broadway witha grace, characteristicoftheaccomplished 
lady of society and nature's gentlewoman—two charac- 
ters which are seldom united in the same person. She 
limits her acquaintance to a small and select eircle ; 
and to gain an introduction to her, or to obtain her 
autograph, is one of the things that maybe classed 
among the serious difficulties of a life. 


Stony or A WILL.—In the year 1796 the following 
strange circumstance occurred in connection with a 
will. In London two gentlemen, who had been left 
executors to a friend; on examining the property, 
found a ecrap of paper, on which was written, “ Seven 
hundred pounds in Till.” This they took in the literal 
sense, searched his office and all the other apartments 
carefully, but in vain. They sold his eollection of books 
to a bookeeller, and patd the legacies in proportion to 
the sum realized. The singularity of the ciroumstance 
occasioned them frequently to converse about it; and 
at hast it flashed across one of them that amongst the 
books sold more than seven weeks before there had been 
& folio edition of Tilloteon's Sermons. The probability 
of this being what was alluded to by the word “ Till” 
on the piece of paper, made him immediately eall on 
the bookseller who had bought the books, and ask him 
if he had still the edition of Tillotson which had been 
included in his purchase. On his reply in the affirma- 
tive, and the volumes being handed down, the gentle- 
man immediately rebought and carried them home. On 
carefully examining the leaves he found the bawk notes 
singly disposed in various places, to the amount of 
7001. But what is perhaps no less remarkable, the 
bookseller informed him that a gentleman at Cambridge, 
to whom he had sent one of his catalogues, finding he 
had this edition on sale, had written and desired it 
might be sent to him, which was accordingly done, and 
the parcel forwarded by carrier. The books not pleas- 
ing the gentleman, they were returned, arid had re- 
mained on a shelf in the shop up to the period of this 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY .AND HUMOROUS 


AN IRISH BLUNDER. 

Many years ago, an Irish officer, Captain O’Flana- 
gan, returned to England from Malta, where he had 
been stationed, and according to the custom of tra- 
vellers, was fond of relating the wonders he had seen. 
Among other things, he one day, in a public coffee- 
room, expatiated on the excellency of living in general 
among the military in Malta. 

“But,” said he, “as for anchovies, by the powers, 
there is nothing to be scen like them in the known 
world;” and he added, “I have seen the anchovies 
grow upon the trees, with my own eyes, many’s the 
hundred times, and beautifal’s the grove of them that 
the governor has in his garden on the esplanade.” 

A gentleman present disputed the statement that 
anchovies grew on trees, which the Irishman with 
much warmth reaffirmed. The lie was given, and the 
upshot of the matter was an agreement to exchange 
shots, The next day the partics met, attended by 
their seconds; they fired, and O’Flanagan’s shot took 
effect in the fleshy part of his opponent's thigh, which 
made the latter jump a foot from the ground, and fall 
flat upon his back, where he lay for a few seconds in 
agony, kicking his heels. 

This being observed by the Irishman’s second, he 
said, ** You have hit your man, O'Flanagan, that is 
certain. I think not @angerously, however, for sce 
what capers he cuts.” 

“ Capers, capers!” exclaimed the Irishman. “ Oh, 
by the powers, what have I done? What a dreadful 
mistake!” 

And ranning tp to his wounded antagonist, he took 
his hand, and pressing it eagerly, thus addressed him : 
** My dear friend, if you are kilt, I ax your pardon in 
this world and in the next, for I have made a bit of a 
mistake ; and it was capers that I saw growing upon 
the trees at Malta, and not anchovies at all.” 

The wounded man, smiting at his ludicrous explama- 
tion and apology, said, * My good fellow, I wish you 
had thought of that a little sooner. I don’t think you 
have quite killed me, but I hope you will remember 
the difference between anchovics and capers as long as 
you live.” 

The Irisliman promised, but that did not cure the 
wounded man. 


AN editor out west says:—“If we have offended 
any mana in the short but brilliant course of our public 
carcer, let him send us a new lat and say nothing more 
about it.” —American Puper. 


THE LonGest Day.—The day before that of your 
wedding will probably be the longest day of your 
life. 

A Trvuisu.—Often the scene at the playhouse, 
which beggars description, makes bankrupt the mana- 
ger? 

PARLIAMENTARY Wispom.—The statute which 60 
wisely gives one-half of the penalty, whipping to 
wit, to the informer. 

Qvuery.—We have been asked if the cclebrated 
“Mother O’Pearl is related to the equally celebrated 
“Purl” we sce of a morning at the early publio- 
houses. 


SAGE WORTH GATHERING.—Somebody has said, and 
a great many people put faith in the saying, that ** We 
ought always to believe less than we are told.” This 
may be a safe maxim for general use; but when a 
woman entrusts you, in confidence of course, with her 
age, you may always Delieve a great deal more than 
you are told. 


QUERY FOR A PARLIAMENTARY NOVICE.—Would 
the fact of a person giving a box-keeper a shilling for 
a place in the dress-circle come under the head of 
bribery and corruption? acd would such a person be 
liable to be turned out of the theatre, as a member is 
out of parliament, upon its being proved he had pur- 
ehased his seat ? 


A Lap wishing to turn sailor, applied to the 

of a vessel fora berth. The captain, wishing to intimi- 
date him, handed him a piece of rope, and said, “If you 
want to make a good sailor, you must make three ends 
to that rope."—‘I can do it,” readily responded the 
boy; “here is one, and here is another—that makes 
twe. Now, here's the third,”—and he threw it over- 
board. 


A LaDy, rather sentimental, inquired at a hat and 
sap shop for a cap of a “subdued mouse-colour.” The 
clerk replied with all the composure he could command 
after so violent a shock, that they had none of that 
kind, but could supply her with an article of “an en- 
raged rat-colour."—This reminds us of a lady who 
asked for material for second mourning at one of our 
fashionable mourning-goods establishments; she was 
referred to the “ mitigated grief dapertment.”—Ame- 


singular recoverye 


! rican Paper. 


Query.—When a man makes light of his troubles, 
does he use a congreve or a@ common match ? 


“Dap, I planted some potatoes in our garden,” said 
one of the emarft youths of this generation to his father, 
*‘and what do you think came up ?”»—** Why, potatocs, 
of course.”"—**No, sir! There came up a drove of 
hogs, and eat them all.” 


A Wire's REPARTEE.—“ My dear Polly, I am sur- 
prised at your taste in wearing another woman’s hair 
on your head,” said Mr. Smith to his wife.—‘t My dear 
Joe, I am equally astonished that you persist in wear- 
ing another sheep's wool on your back.” 


THE folowing question is now before the Titcha- 
bobpackwack debating society: “ Which has ruined 
the most men— giving credit or getting trusted 2” We 
should mot wonder if this led to a considerable 
wrangle. We await the decision with much ‘interest. 
—Awmerican Paper. 


“ TALL TALKING.”—A contemporary eays that trans- 
cendentalism is the spiritual cognoscence of psycho- 
logical izrefragibility, connected with coucuitant adeimp- 
tion of encolumnient spirituality and etherealized con- 
tention of subsultory concretion. Does anybody un- 
derstand that ?—American [aper, 


Forenste Lecic,—“ May it please the court and 
gentlemen of the jury: We shall attempt to prove, 
first, that my clieut’s hog did not commit any depre- 
dations on the complainant's fence; that the hog ouly 
broke three pickets iustead ef six, as set forth in the 
indictment; and third, that my client has no hog, nor 
never had,"— American J'aper, 


PowrrruL LEMoNADE.—A friend of ours had ar- 
rived late at a hotel, and asked for some spirits. 
* Stranger,” eaid the tandlord, “‘ you forget, 1 guces, 
you're in the State of Muine. We've no spirits 
here, but we have some fine lemonade.” The lemon- 
ade was acceded to, brought and tasted. The lemon- 
ade wae half whiskey and half water. ‘ Thisis rather 
powerful lemonade,” said our friend. “ Why, yes, it 
is,” said the landlord; “but you sce, stranger, the 
weather is hot, and to keep our lemonade, we are 
obliged to make it cruel strong.” —<American 


Ilow TO MANAGE Business.—The following ad- 
vertisement has appeared in a New York paper :— 
* Aaron Tomkins begs to return his thanks to the 
many friends who have patronized his stores, and begs 
a repetition of their favours, and to inform them he 
has made 14,000 dollars by this year’s trade, and to 
prevent any questions being asked, he begs to tel) them 
how he made it. He made 7,000 dollars by attending 
to his own business, and 7,000 dollars by letting other 
people’s business alone.” 


CLEVER Rocues.—At the Hotel Montrenil, in Paria, 
four rogues not long ago treated themsetves to a sump- 
tuous dinnér, for which they did not mean to pay. 
Ilaving called the waiter, and asked for the bill, one 
thrust his hand into his pocket, as if to draw out his 
purse; the second prevented him, declaring he would 
pay; the third did the same, The fourth forbade the 
waiter taking money from either of them, but all three 
persisted. As none would yield, one said, ** The best 
way to decide it is to blindfold the waiter, and who- 
ever he first catches shall settle the bill.” This pro- 
position was accepted, aud while the waiter was 
groping his way around the room, they slipped out of 
the house, one after another. 


Tne VERMONT JupDGE.—Old Elias Keyes, formerly 
first judge of Windsor county, was a strange composi- 
tion of folly and good sense, of natural shrewdness and 
want of cultivation. The following sentence, it is 
said, was pronounced upon @ poor ragged fellow, con- 
victed of stealing a pair of boots from General Curtis, a 
man of considerable wealth, in the town of Windsor: 
—* Well,” said the judge, very gravely, before pro- 
nouncing the sentence of the court, undertaking to 
read the fellow a lecture, “‘ you're a fine fellow to be 
arraigned before the court for stealing. They say you 
are poor—no one doubts it who looks at you; and 
how dare you, being poor, have the impudence to steal 
a pair of boots? Nobody but rich people have a right 
to take such things without paying! Then they say 
you are worthless; that ia evident from the fact that 
no one has ever asked justice to be done to you; all, 
by unanimous consent, promounced you guilty before 
you were tried. Now, you might know you would be 
condemned. And now you must know that it is @ 
great aggravation that you stole them in that large 
town of Windsor. Im that large town to commit such 
an act is most horrible. And not only go into Windsor 
to steal, but you must steal from that great man, 
General Curtis. This caps the climax of your iniquity. 
Base wretch! why did you mot go and steal the only 
pair of boots which some poor man had, or could get ? 
and then you would have been let alone; nobody 
would have troubled themselves about the act. For 
your iniquity in stealing in the great town of Windsor, 
and from the great General Curtis, the court sentences 
you to three months’ imprisonment in the county gaol, 


and may heaven give you something to eat!” 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC, 


(SERIO COMIC BALLAD.) 
WORDS BY WATKIN WILLIAMS—MUSIO BY T. H. WILSON. 


. When Iwas a_ maid -en pret - ty, i pe cer the mos - sydell,The strain I heardof Co-lin’sdit- ty, Gent-ly on mine 
Icall’d,he did nothear me, Or hewould not—what ashame!I vow'd:I'dne’erlet him come near me, Should hetreat me 
by 
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«ear it fell. “Twas his whistle, sweet-lysounding, Echoingfromour  trys-ting-tree,Oh, how my flutt’ring heart kept boundin 
co a-gain. Still towardsthe sound {wanderd, But no peep of himoouldget; ‘Then Istay'dant then T 
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As farther We'll be gai-ly sing-ing, gai-ly, gai-ly sing - ing; Sing-ing out so joy-ful on the 
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- gay and festive day," Whenfrom hawthorn bowers, Li-ly bells and it lane weave a chaplet, and they crown you Flo-ra, Queen of May. 
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Suddenly from ms N bird o'er 
’ ow "er tree-top flyi 
Came that whistle, soft and clear, While I 
Now he'll tell me how he’ll love me— I eould almost fell a erying, 
So I thought as I drew near: As most other maidens would. 
He'll tell me I’m his joy, his darling, To the trysting-tree returning 
When a bird flew from the tree, Then I heard the notes again— 
*Twas my lost, my pretty starling, But, this time, twas Colin, burning 
Whistling Colin’s strain to me: In mine ear to sing the strain : 
We'll be gaily singing, &c. We'll be gaily singing, &c. 
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